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NOTES ON OCEANIA. 
By Joun Fraser, LL.D., SYDNEY. 


InrRoDUCTORY.— When a new proprietor enters into pos- 
session of a wide domain, his first care is to view its extent 
and examine its boundaries. That is what I will now do for 
Oceania. 

Let us take a map of Eastern Asia and on it draw a line 
beginning at the east end of the island of Timor and continv- 
ing upwards along the west coast of Gilolo and on till it ter- 
minates in the ocean near the east coast of the Phillipines. All 
the islands to the west of that line are in general Malayan ; 
they are the Malay Archipelago, but I usually say INDONESIA 
instead and Indonesian, for that name is more easy to handle. 
To the east of that line lies Melanesia; and if the line be con- 
tinued from its northern end in a south-easterly direction round 
the east of Fiji, then west and south to include the New 
Hebrides and New Caledonia, thence to Cape York and Thur: - 
day Island in Torres Straits and onwards to the point of com- 
mencement at the east of Timor— all within that enclosure is 
Mevanesia. Many clusters of small islands — extending as far 
east, perhaps, as the 180th degree of longitude — lie to the east 
and north-east of that boundary line, as it runs from the Philip- 
pines to Fijii— these are MICRONESIA. 

Everything in the Pacific beyond Melanesia and Micronesia, 
including New Zealand-and the Hawaiian Islands, is the home 
of the brown Polynesians. I call it simply PoLyNesia, restrict- 
ing the application of the name to that region of brown men. 
Here every group of islands is easily distinguished and the race 
is uniform. But it is not so with the Melanesians. These I 
divide into Papian, Papuak, Fijian, Ebudan, and New Cale 
donian. The Papuans occupy New Guinea, the islands in 
Torres Straits and Mysol, Salwatty, Waigion, the Aru and the 
Ké islands on the west of New Guinea. They are. called 
Paptans from their frizzly and wool-like hair (papua). The 
name Ebtidans for the New Hebrideans, I have formed from 
Ebudes insule, the old Hebidres, To the people in the islands 
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north of the New Hebrides and eastwards from New Guinea to 
Fiji I give the modified name Papuak, because, although allied 
to the Papuans, they are not quite like them. Of course, the 
Fijians do not require a new name, but if a concise name were 
wanted for the New Caledonians I would call them Albannic, 
from a Gaelic name for Old Caledonia. 

And Avstraia is Australia—an island-continent, with its 
own race of blacks. 

These things I have stated at the outset as a sort of definition 
of terms, in order that your readers may know precisely how 
much each term signifies when I use it. 

NorFOLK IsLAnD.—It is a hundred years since the crew of 
H. M.S. “* Bounty” mutinied against their commanding officer, 
Captain Bligh, and set him adrift, with a few companions, in a 
small boat, in the South Seas. The mutineers, taking with 
them some Tahitian women, settled on Pitcairn Island in the 
far east of the Pacific. There they established a form of gov- 
ernment, which was both patriarchal and religious in its prin- 
ciples. When accidentally discovered there many years after- 
wards, the Pitcairn islanders had increased to a great multitude, 
and were found to be a pious and well-ordered community, 
living under their own laws and institutions. In recent years, 
the British government had them removed, with their own 
consent, because that island was then too small for them all. 
They were transferred to Norfolk Island in the Tasman Sea, 
about three days’ sail to the north-east of Sydney, and there 
the descendants of the original mutineers still follow an 
amiable and patriarchal mode of life. Norfolk island is also 
the headquarters of the Melanesian Mission of the Church of 
England, and there many young natives from various parts of 
Melanesia are trained for mission work in their own and other 
islands. The Public School has at this moment 120 scholars, 
whose progress is satisfactory. The Imperial Government last 
year resolved to hand over Norfolk Island to the control of the 
colony of New South Wales, of which Sydney is the capital. 
The latest advices from the island tell us that the Pitcairners 
look on this arrangement with suspicion, for they fear that it 
might some day bring changes in their old Constitution and 
social system. Evidently they value the simple forms of living 
which their ancestors established in their first home. 

ETHNOLOGY.—I have not yet seen Prof. Ratzels’ History of 
Mankind, No. 6, but in the midst of the many conflicting theo- 
ries as to the origin of the Polynesians, I presume that it gives 
us neither a new nor an indisputable solution of that question. 
The Malayo-Polynesian theory has hitherto held the field, 
chiefly through the start given to it by K. W. V. Humboldt, 
who, sixty years ago, showed that many words in the Malay 
and Polynesian languages are the same; hence it has been 
argued that the Polynesians got them from the Malays and are 
themselves of Malay origin. Several able names have com- 
bated that theory, specially the elder Gabelentz and A. R. 
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Wallace, both of whom see an underlying connection between 
the black and the brown races of the Pacific. My own view of 
the matter — and I have thought over it for many years and 
written about it —is briefly this : 

The black race was the first to move from the primal home 
of the human race, somewhere near the head of the Persian 
Gulf. One of the social convulsions, so common in those early 
times, split them into two portions—the Eastern and the 
Western Ethiopians of Herodotus — driving the one part into 
Africa and the other into India. These I call the pure Hamites. 
But a subsequent and more diluted black race, the Kushites, 
came into India, and these two sections of the blacks were the 
first inhabitants of that land and of Further India and of Indo- 
nesia and Australia and Melanesia and of the islands of the 
Pacific, where they seem to have spread themselves very far to 
the east, for I ascribe the curious ruins on Easter Island to 
these aboriginal blacks. All the localities I have named are 
either now held by the black race for traces of its presence there 
at a former time can still be found. Among the brown Poly- 
nesians even some of the islands have a distinctly blacker and 
coarser populationthan others. But somewhere near the begin- 
ning of our era there came into Indonesia a fair Caucasian 
race, of which the Khmers of Cambodja are probably a sur- 
vival ; these conquered the littoral blacks and, amalgamating 
with them, became the ancestors of the present brown Poly- 
nesians. Thus the language formed by this union is largely 
Caucasian, but contains also a Hamiticelement. Many of these 
original Polynesians may have wandered forth in the early cen- 
turies into the islands of the central and eastern Pacific ; but at 
a much later time, perhaps about the twelfth century, the 
Malays, a Mongolian race, invaded Indonesia in force, and 
drove the inhabitants farther afield. These fugitives, finding 
their route eastwards barred by the fierce Papuans, passed 
round by the north of New Guinea, and thus got to the nearest 
islands of the Pacific, whence they have spread themselves into 
all Polynesia. 

This view of the question is in harmony with the belief of 
Wallace when he says: “I believe that the brown and the 
black, the Papuan and the Fijian, the inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich Islands and those of New Zealand are all varying forms. 
of one great Oceanic or Polynesian race.” But my theory also 
accounts for the acknowledged resemblance between the Mela- 
nesian and the Polynesian languages and the Malayan. The 
original Melanesian element in the Malay Archipelago is the 
base of the whole composite linguistic system ; mingled with 
that is a large Caucasian element, the resulting compound is 
Polynesian ; the Malays, when they came into the Archipelago, 
adopted much of the Polynesian speech which they found there. 
In this way, I think, it happens that many Polynesian words 
are found in purely Melanesian dialects, and the Malayan lan- 
guage is Polynesian, but the Polynesians are in no respect 
Malayan. 
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SOME NORTH-WEST BURIAL CUSTOMS. 
By JAMES WICKERSHAM. 


The people of the north-west coast, from Southern Oregon to 
Alaska, were a race of fishermen. The clear, cold streams 
pouring down from the snows and glaciers of the flanking ridges 
of the great Rocky Mountain system, teemed with trout, salmon 
and sturgeon, while off the Straits of De Fuca, and thence north- 
ward, the ocean shoals were covered with choice fat halibut. 
These ocean and river-fringe people were whale hunters, seal 
and sea-lion catchers, fishermen and typical savage seamen. 
Makah whale hunters yet go far out on the ocean; canoes from 
Alaska yet visit Puget Sound; in early territorial days these 
forays of the Alaskan Northmen were so feared that laws to 
suppress them were passed and enforced. 

When he had died, these seafaring tribes placed the once 
brave, but now dead whale-killer, or salmon catcher, upright in 
his favorite canoe, fixed his best paddle in his hand, placed his 
fishing gear and other personal ornaments around him, covered 
him with his choicest mats, and elevated this mortuary vessel 
in tree forks near the beach. What more fitting sarcophagus 
for a prince of Fishland than his great canoe? Its high carved 
and painted prow is as graceful as a swan’s neck ; its lines are 
more perfect than those of a Venetian gondola; it is as worthy 
to form his last resting place as was the great war vessel of that 
of the hardy Norseman. Many atime have I dragged a flat- 
tened skull from a decayed and fallen canoe, when it lay 
surrounded and covered by the mouldered and rain-washed 
remnants of the burial trappings. 

Sometimes the burial canoes are placed on cross bars split 
frora cedar logs, and are elevated but a few feet above the 
ground, Instead of the covering of blankets or mats, very fre- 
quently the corpse was laid in the canoe, and a smaller canoe, 
without a prow, would be turned bottom side up within the 
larger vessel as a covering. On occasions, where the deceased 
was of less local consequence, the canoe would receive the 
corpse and his belongings, then be covered and pushed into the 
thick brush near the beach. 

At Neah Bay a scrubby and many-limbed fir tree disclosed 
another ancient method of mortuary disposal. A well adzed 
box of native manufacture, small, strong, but of lasting cedar, 
lashed securely to the main stem of the tree, about ten feet 
above the ground, contained the body and infantile garments of 
a child. Wind-frayed and rotten ropes of grass and cedar bark 
were attached to this and other neighboring trees, showing 
quite plainly that other burial boxes had long since rotted and 
fallen to the ground. Burials in trees were also made by wrap- 
ping the corpse in a blanket or mats, and securely tying it to 
the limbs above the reach of the animals. 
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Not all of these north-west coast burials, however, were zrial, 
for they also buried in graves and grave houses. Many were 
buried in shallow pits, and the grave covered by an upturned 
canoe. It seems that when canoes were scarce, or deaths fre- 
quent, they cut the canoe into halves, for many graves were only 
covered by a half length of canoe. Instead of the canoe, many 
graves had for a protection a box of split and adzed cedar 
boards, about two feet high, two feet and a half wide, and six 
feet long, strongly pegged together. 

Poverty affects the Indian as it does the white man, for some 
graves were covered neither by a canoe nor box, but by a heap 
of round fir logs, One grave was under the overhanging roots 
of a great fir tree and covered by logs. In ancient times the 
body of a slave was thrown into the sea, but in recent days it is 
given the meanest burial. Most of the graves, however, in the 
cemeteries seen were carefully protected by some form of a 
covering — canoe, box or house. The commonest mortuary 
covering is the house. It is sometimes of logs, surmounted 
among the Thlinkits with a great bear or bird totem ; or of split 
cedar, and more recently of lumber from the Puget Sound mills. 
They sometimes tear down the house in which a person dies 
and build the grave house from the lumber. At the Aht village 
in Port San Juan, on the west coast of Vancouver's Island, we 
saw one mortuary house of such material, with two large 
American-made windows set together for a roof. In another 
the doors were used to form the roof, while various parts of the 
house are seen built into the burial covering. Another was 
about four feet square and about six feet high: it looked as if 
the corpse had been buried in a standing position, but as the 
interior had almost rotted away we could not be sure. The 
walls of this house were built of great cedar boards, formerly 
covered with paintings of the “thunder bird” and other mytho- 
logical designs. At the mouth of the Queets River, north of 
Gray’s Harbor, we saw the mortuary house of a Quiniault girl. 
She and her lover were employés of the government school, 
but stricken with the consumption she died, and he brought 
her back to the Queets, and buried her in the old-fashioned 
way with her people. The house stands on the south side of 
the beautiful river, in a bunch of noble cedar and fir trees ; it is 
about six feet square, with a sloping roof, and built of planed 
boards and shingles. A small door, securely locked, adorns 
the front; under the eaves, next to the river, is a large framed 
photograph of the deceased; on the trees around the house 
hang all her dresses and clothes ; in front of the little house all 
of her dishes, gathered for the marriage, lie broken ; everything 
belonging to her— personal ornaments, books, dishes and 
clothes, pictures and cheap jewelry, lie scattered around broken 
and useless. Her lover had been taught better than this at the 
Indian schools, but when death had robbed him of all he loved, 
his old training overcame him, and in spite of protests and 
threats, he caused her to be laid away in the quiet of the Queets’ 
Indian burial ground after the fashion of their fathers. 
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This is by no means an unique burial, for at Neah Bay I saw 
on the grave of'a wife her sewing machine, wash-tub, baskets, 
cradle, dishes, stove, and all the household ornaments and her 
clothes, so broken and torn as to be useless. On more ancient 
graves were the old Indian baskets, fishing tackle, masks and 
mats, moss-grown and decayed. On a child’s grave were 
rattles, baby toys and even its little shoes. This ancient prac- 
tice of destroying with the dead all his personal property has 
rendered this region very poor in relics; none remain from 
generation to generation, except what the living make by copy- 
ing from the old, and these in turn are destroyed at the death 
ofthe owner. Nearly of the splendid dog-wool blankets, carved 
whalebone war clubs, old baskets, and the best work of these 
people has gone to the grave with the owner. 

At the Aht village I saw a new grave; a few feet away was 
the remains of the funeral fire, wherein the clothing, dishes and 
property of the deceased had been burned. Some of these 
tribes also burned the dead, while others killed slaves at the 
death of prominent and wealthy chiefs ; on the Columbia River 
we know that anciently, like the Aztecs. they burned small 
children to lie in the dead houses as an offering. 

In front of the grave of “Gla-shate,” a Neah Bay woman, 
stands a large mortuary painting. It is painted on a screen of 
boards about six feet high and fourteen feet long. To compose 
this screen four large cedar boards, well adzed to a uniform 
thickness of one and a half inches, are tied by sinews to some 
upright posts set firmly in the ground. The mythologicai 
painting covers the whole front of this great board, and repre- 
sents features in the girl’s family. The paints used are red, 
black and white, and the characters are the conventionalized 
Indian ideas of the “thunder bird” and the raven, while others 
have some relation to the woman's ancestors. This is a 
‘“‘woman’s board,” and is distinct from that used at a man’s 
grave. It was painted by a Barclay Sound, Vancouver's Island, 
native. Surmounting the board at each end is a mask, one 
represents her grandfather and the other her grandmother. 
This painting was presented to the woman many years ago, and 
was kept in the family waiting for the day of her death, when 
it finally served its purpose asa monument. Behind this screen, 
strewn over and around the grave, was her broken stove, rock- 
ing chair, wash boiler, dish-pan, dishes, a Domestic sewing 
machine, etc. The only grave boards, except this, at Neah Bay, 
are several split cedar boards, about five or six feet high, with 
this and other articles of household use nailed on them. 
Formerly these Indians, like those farther north, erected carved 
totem posts, but this practice was never widespread as far south 
as Puget Sound. 


Tacoma, WASH. 
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PRE-HISTORIC REMAINS AT ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 
By T. H. Lewis. 


Nearly all the cities and towns in the Mississippi Valley are 
located upon sites which were formerly occupied by the Mound- 
builders, and in this regard St. Paul was evidently a central, as 
well as a much-favored locality in pre-historic times, as is evi- 
denced by the numerous groups of mounds and village sites 
that formerly existed within its present limits. 

The principal village site is located on a low plateau at a 
point where the trend or the bluff begins to recede from the 
river, at the upper end of “Pigs Eye Flats.” Here, from time 
to time, numerous relics have been found, which consist of 
grooved axes, celts, chisels, hand-hammers, grooved hammers, 
arrow and spear heads, awls, knives, stone disks, pipes and 
other débris, including fragments of pottery composed of shell 
and clay, broken stone and clay, and sand and clay. The site 
covers some eight or ten acres, and near the lower end there is 
one small round mound. 

Village sites also existed at seven other points on the east 
side of the river, two being located on Phalen’s Creek and the 
others along the river. On the west side there were two well 
defined sites, and two other localities where there were more or 
less indications of a former occupancy, which were brought to 
light in grading streets and excavating for foundations. 

In 1878 there were four groups of mounds located on the east 
side of the river, with a total of 58 mounds of all classes, and 
on the west side there were two groups, with a total of 31 
mounds, the largest of which was seven feet in height. 


DAYTON’S BLUFF MOUNDS. 


Near the upper end of the bluff there was formerly a group 
of mounds located between what is now Hoffman Avenue and 
the edge of the bluff, and extending from Euclid to a short dis- 
tance below McClean street, a distance of a little over five 
blocks. This group formerly consisted of 32 mounds, but at 
the time of a personal survey by the writer, on November Ist, 
1881, nine of them, principally located near the center of the 
group on Block 65, had been entirely demolished. Of the re- 
mainder, there were two round mounds connected by a low 
embankment, two elliptical, and,nineteen round mounds, the 
largest of which was 47 feet in diameter and five and one-half 
feet in height. 

The group located at the lower end of the bluff at the junc- 
tion of Mound and Earl streets, overlooking the village site 
and “ Pig’s Eye Flats,” and now within “ Indian Mound Park,” 
is finely situated, and commands a magnificent view of the 
river, a large part of the city and the surrounding country for 
miles. This group formerly consisted of one round mound 
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with an approach, one elliptical mound, and sixteen round 
mounds, the largest of which was eighteen feet in height, and 
the largest round mound in the state. In 1856, the late Dr. 
Edward D. Neill made an excavation in it, and at the depth of 
six feet found the fragmentary remains of a human skeleton and 
a few pieces of broken pottery. 

On May 7th and 8th, 1862, William Wallace and Alfred J. 
Hiil located the mounds in the two groups on the bluff, from 
base-lines run for the purpose, but did not take their diameters 
and heights. 

Very little attention was paid to antiquities in the early days 
of St. Paul, and the little interest that was shown was awakened 
by Alfred J. Hill and Col. D. A. Robertson, both of whom have 
passed to their reward. Mr. Hill, as the secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Archzology of the Minnesota Historical Society and 
later as its chairman, kept a personal copy of all the records of 
the committee, the originals of which were destroyed in the 
Capitol fire, in 1881. An abstract is here given from the said 
records of the more interesting portions relating to the present 
city limits : 

“At the regular meeting of the Executive Council held on 
May 14th, 1866, on motion, the chairman appointed a special 
committee, consisting of Col. D. A. Robertson (chairman), 
Capt. Russell Blakeley and William H. Kelly, to secure the 
completion of the survey of the two groups of mounds located 
on Dayton’s Bluff, and also to cause the excavation of one or 
more of the mounds, the whole expense thereof not to exceed 
thirty dollars.” 

The following is an abstract from the report of William H. 
Kelly, which is dated June 11th, 1866: “Onthe toth of May, 
the day appointed by the Council for the excavation to take 
place, the men engaged did not present themselves, and not 
wishing to postpone the work, the excavation was necessarily 
confined to one of the smaller mounds, the work being per- 
formed by two members of the society — Messrs. Hill and 
Kelly. The mound (number 7) selected was located near the 
center of the lower group, elliptical in form, being 42 feet in 
length, 28 feet in width, and four and one-half feet.in height. 
An excavation was made in the western half of the mound, and 
at a depth of three and one-half feet a layer of red earth (ver- 
million), about one inch in thickness, was met with, of irregular 
shape, about two feet in length and one and one-half feet in 
width. At a depth of about four feet several pieces of lime 
rock were uncovered, and beneath these were several fragments 
of human bones, a broken earthem pipe, composed of broken 
stone and clay, and near them a large number of sea-shell 
beads closely packed together, which from their position it was 
surmised that they had formed a bracelet. On the same level, 
all being located within a space of a few feet but without any 
regular order, were several other human bones including ver- 
tebrz, a part of a lower jaw and a part of the iower portion of 
a skull which was lying upon its left side.” 
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“On June 8th, under the supervision of Mr. Hill, the eastern 
part of the mound was excavated. Near the center of the 
mound was a pit or fire-place one and one-half feet in diameter, 
over one foot in depth and filled with charcoal and ashes, 
among which were two pieces of unburned bones. The bottom 
of this pit was nearly six feet from the top surface of the 
mound. Atvarious places in the mound were pieces of decayed 
mussel shells and charcoal, and about two feet above the pit 
two pieces of broken pottery, composed of shell and clay were 
found.” 

“Last year this mound was graded away by orders of the Park 
Board, in order that a better view of the river might be had 
from the street. On September 25th, while the graders were at 
work on the southern side of the mound they unearthed the 
remains of fuur skeletons. When the dirt was removed so that 
the position of the bones could be seen, it appeared that the 
first or upper skeleton had been laid in a reclining position, the 
skull, vertebrz and ribs were ona slightly higher level than the 
bones of the lower extremities, Directly beneath this skeleton 
lay another, crosswise, and the third and fourth ones were still 
lower down, though not entirely separated by earth from those 
above them. Later in the day two thin pieces of hammered 
copper were found at a point some two feet distant from the 
bones towards the center of the mound. The larger piece of 
copper was crescent-shaped, about seven inches in length and 
two inches in width and had evidently been used as an orna- 
ment. The other piece was similar in shape, and so thin that it 
was practically in pieces when found. It was about four and 
one-half inches in length, two inches in width and probably 
used for a like purpose. Four pieces of an earthen pipe com- 
posed of broken stone and clay were also found, together with 
a number of mussel shells and some small pieces of pottery.” 

“On the same day, June 8th, an excavation twenty-five feet in 
length and five feet in width was made in the largest mound (num- 
ber 8), which was formerly eighteen feet in height, and which 
was partially excavated by Dr. Neill. At various depths, from 
four to ten feet below the bottom of the half-filled excavation, 
pieces of charcoal and fragments of mussel shells were met 
with; and at ten and one-half feet a human lower jaw which 
evidently had belonged to a youth of about eight years of age, 
was exhumed. The excavation was carried down to a depth of 
about twelve feet, or about fifteen feet below the former top 
surface of the mound, but nothing else of interest was found.” 

“On June 11th, Mr. Hill was added to the committee, and 
thu following year, on April 8th, 1867, the President of the 
Society appointed Col. D. A. Robertson, Alfred J. Hill and Dr. 
C. De Montreville as members of the Standing Committee on 
Archeology, and on June 10th the special committee was dis- 
charged and the objects of the same referred to the standing 
committes for further action.” 

‘In a report to the Council, dated October 14th, 1867, Dr. 
De Montreville states that on the 2nd of July an indistinct 
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mound (number 5) was opened. Near the center, at a depth 
of three feet 10 inches from the surface, were ‘the skeletons 
of a male of about five feet 11 inches in height, also what is 
thought to be the skeleton of a female of about five feet in 
heignt — the former in a good state of preservation. The two 
skeletons lay in very close juxtaposition, in fact the bones may 
be said to be commingled, and were apparently laid upon their 
sides facing each other. The most noticeable feature was the 
almost entire absence of the bones of the skulls, the most care- 
ful research failed to discover more than what might be thought 
to be a minute portion of the cranium bones.’ ”’ 

“Also on the same day mound number 2, situated on the ex- 
treme point of the bluff, was opened by sinking a shaft ten feet 
in length and five feet in width. At a depth of a little over 
four feet a fragment of a left femur was found, and at a depth 
of six feet four fragments of a skull, and at ten feet a fragment 
of a right femur was exhumed, but beyond this nothing else of 
interest was noted.” 

The above would seem to have been the last work done in 
St. Paul by the committee, and their last work in the field was 
at Starvation Point, Lake Minnetonka, on September 25th, 1867, 
at which time two mounds were excavated. After the above 
date it appears the committee existed as such, until 1874, 
though the annual report of the society makes no reference to 
their work after 1871. One of.the most remarkable things con- 
nected with this committee was their failing to find the other 
mounds and the village sites within, and adjacent to St. Paul, 
but it is presumable that the mounds on Dayton’s Bluff gave 
them their first impressions of such remains, and that the want 
of the necessary time to devote to such matters prevented them 
from discovering the other localities. 

CAVE PICTOGRAPHS. 


At the foot of Dayton’s Bluff, which skirts the river in the 
lower part of the city, and just above the foot of Short street is 
located the famous Carver’s Cave, now partially demolished. 
On the roof and sloping sides were formerly numerous carvings 
representing snakes, birds, animals and men. About one block 
higher up the river — just above the foot of Cherry street — is 
another smaller cave, in which are carvings representing men, 
birds and animals, cut in the side-walls and roof, all of which 
are outline figures. About two miles up the river near the end 
of the C., St. P., M. & O. railroad bridge is another cave in 
which, on the side-walls near the entrance, were formerly to be 
seen snakes, birds and animals, cut in a similar way to those in 
the other caves, but much more rude in*general outline and 
finish. On the west side of the river, on South Wabasha street, 
there was formerly a cave in the foot of the bluff, in the front 
entrance of which were similar devices cut in the side-walls, 
but in grading the street the front part of the cave was cut’ 
away and the rear is now used as a ceilar. 


St. Paut, MINN., June 5, 1896. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIC DEVELOPMENT OF MEDICINE. 
By J. H. McCormick, M. D., or Wasuincron, D. C. 


{Read before the John S. Hopkins Hospital Historical Club, Monday, April 8th, 1895.] 


Scientific minds have been endeavoring, for some years past, 
to solve the problem of the aboriginal origin of the North 
American Indian. Various theories, more or less plausible, 
have been advanced, but chief among them is the one which 
claims him to have lived in the north of Asia, and migrated 
thence, by one of several possible routes, into America. 

The similarity of customs, religions, institutions, language, 
legends and racial characteristics of these two peoples, the 
supporters of this theory maintain, proves them to have sprung 
from the same stock, and that the differences which exist, are 
due solely to the modifying influence of environment. While 
this may be to a certain extent true, it is not conclusive; on 
the contrary, it may be shown that no matter what the environ- 
ment, any people, by a process of psychologic development, - 
will arrive at a result, which is fundamentally the same. Am- 
plification of detail depends almost wholly upon surrounding 
conditions. In other words, it is assumed that by reason of 
the existence of such analogies, identity of origin is proven, 
while on the other hand it is possible for these analogies to 
arise independently, by mental evolution. This latter postu- 
late, then, stated in terms of an ethnologic formula would be: 
If two peoples have the same or analogous customs, laws, or 
religions, it does not necessarily prove them to have originated 
from the same stock. Conversely, if two peoples have the same 
or analogous customs, laws or religions, these customs may 
have arisen independently by mental evolution. 

It is our province to attempt to demonstrate the converse of 
the foregoing proposition, by showing it to be possible, at 
least, in the psychological development of medicine. 

The supporters of the first named hypothesis maintain that 
there are but two ways for the dissemination of analogies in 
culture, contact and migration. May it not be possible that 
the adherents of this theory, which for convenience, may be 
called the contact and migration theory, have fallen into error by 
viewing past civilization through the telescope of modern cul- 
ture? They have attributed to uncivilized people the same 
modes of promulgation of ideas that we have to-day; that is, 
by frequent intercourse, by prolonged visits and by migration. 
Let us consider them: 

First—Frequent intercourse; From the very nature of things, 
it would be necessary that contact be frequent, hence the qual- 
ifying adjective. New thoughts and usages cannot be received 
and assimilated by a casual visit, but must be often heard and 
explained before they become engrafted upon a single indi- 
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vidual. The probability of their being fostered by such a 
number of persons as to make them of tribal or national prac- 
tice, and leave their impress upon their successors is much 
less. While there was, undoubtedly, intercourse between 
different tribes of the same country and of different countries 
their modes of conveyance, either by land or sea, were tedious 
and perilous, consuming long periods of time and were princi- 
pally for the purposes of barter, the time of sojourn being of 
short duration; consequently, whatever innovations were 
brought were crude and meagre, and usually not of sufficient 
force to appeal to their conservative natures. The changes 
effected by this cause were extremely few, as it was operative 
at a time when the culture status of all peoples was fairly well 
established. 

Second.—Prolonged visits. It has just been noted that prim- 
itive peoples were extremely conservative, all proposed changes 
in the established order of things being looked upon with 
suspicion, and regarded as some inimical agency, either of man 
or demon, to be sedulously avoided. The herald of new ideas 
was condemned and executed or driven out, and the wiser he 
seemed, the more certain were they of the correctness of their 
apprehension, and the more essential was it to rid themselves 
of the unwelcome visitor even though he be one of their own 
kinsmen. Furthermore, when the visitor remained long 
enough to become well versed in the new customs, he either 
did not wish to return or was not allowed to return, and, if the 
latter, the associations of his captivity, after he had escaped, 
would be distasteful rather than otherwise, and would lead 
him to banish them instead of cherishing them. 

If, as shown before, he came back from his prolonged visit, 
and found he could implant his new ideas upon his fellows, it 
would argue a far advanced state of society. 

Third.—Migration. When a large body of people remove 
their habitation from one locality to another they carry nearly, 
if not quite, all of their customs with them, and revive them 
in their new abode, with such modifications as their surround- 
ings make necessary. From one or another cause, many of 
their details may be lost or modified, but the underlying 
thought survives, which constitutes a claim for identity of 
origin. 

In answer, I hope to show, that while this may be true in a 
few remote instances, more often these striking similarities 
may and do arise independently by a process of mental evolu- 
tion—a psychological development. 

The truth of evolution is nowhere shown more strikingly than 
in the functional activity of animal life, developing from the 
lower to the higher plane, beginning in the plants, and gradu- 
ally, by successive stages, ascending to animals, and from 
animals to man. 

Certain plants, as the Sensitive plant (Mimosa pudica), or 
Venus’s Flytrap (Dionea muscipula), and many others of this 
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class, act, as if by some instinctive torce, without brain to 
guide and control such actions. 

In the lower animals these actions are controlled by a brain, 
rising from a rudimentary nervous ganglion to one approach- 
ing that of man. In the highest.type of animals the perfor- 
mance of many acts is accomplished by what we call instinct. 

These functions are performed in both plants and the lower 
animals with the unerring regularity of physical laws, upon 
which they depend. But the animal goes one step farther. 
Associated with instinct there is memory, and perhaps to some 
slight degree, the power of differentiation, while in man, the 
highest stage in this development of nature, there is memory 
and differentiation to a marked degree. Man is ‘especially 
distinguished from animals by his power of classification, 
which enables him to arrange and formulate the various im- 
pressions, either consciously or unconsciously, which he re- 
ceives. This is the beginning of culture. 

Like things must give like impressions, and Jike impressions 
must be classified alike. This is obvious if reference be had to 
the minute anatomy and the physiology of the central nervous 
system. 

When a nerve has reached that point in its deep origin where 
it can no longer be traced as an entity, we find that “processes 
of a multipolar cell divide and subdivide as they pass away 
fram the cell, until at last they form branches of extreme 
tenuity and an excessively minute network. These processes 
apparently consist of cell-protoplasm, and are named froto- 
plasm processes.” 

When any vibration passes along the nerve these ultimate 
“protoplasm processes” are set in motion; this is registration. 
The storing up for future reference is memory; the differentia- 
tion and classification either voluntary or unvoluntary, is 
thought. For example, if the waves of sound, produced by 
striking a low key upon a piano, are a certain number. per 
second, say E of the double-bass, which makes 414 vibrations, 
and those of middle C are 256, these vibrations are trans- 
mitted to the “‘ protoplasm processes’’ which are set in motion 
and the two notes are registered; now, whenever any sound is 
made having the same number of vibrations, by the power of 
differentiation they are analyzed and classified as a low note 
and a high note, and by memory referred to the initial sounds 
of E and C respectively, and whenever or wherever heard they 
are always the same, no matter how produced, because the 
same set of nerve cells are set in vibration in the same way. 

By differentiation and classification these impressions may 
be changed so as to register a new idea, following the same 
law as two bodies moving iu opposite directions, which, com- 
ing in contact will move, as a result, in a direction different 
from either; in other words, if two impressions are brought in 
contact, the resulting idea will be a part of both, and this is the 
mechanism of thought. 
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No matter where an individual may be, the same phenome- 
non will produce the same effect, and by association of thought 
or the jointure of two or more, a new one is formed. 

There are certain things in nature which man sees and imi- 
tates, and from time to time improves upon, as necessity or 
expediency arises, and this constitutes the genesis and growth 
of culture, for everywhere and at all times he has by the fore- 
going processes brought culture from a lower toa higher state. 

By physical and psychical laws, then man has attained the 
same thought and these thoughts have given rise to similar 
customs, wherever the conditions were the same, and were not 
therefore received by “contact or migration.” 

In the development or evolution of medicine four stages are 
traversed — imputation, personification, reification and scien- 
tific. Explanation By imputation is meant, attributing to 
things, powers and properties they do not possess; personifi- 
cation is when these attributes are deified or personified; reifi- 
cation is the designation of that stage in which these attributes 
are reified or made real, while in the last an attempt is made 
to give the true or scientific explanation. In proportion as 
the degree of culture advances, we find medicine ascending 
from the lower to the higher of these stages, so that culture 
development is but a history of the healing art from empiri- 
cism based upon imputation, to scientific or rational medicine. 

Among all primitive people everything is symbolic; their 
words and thoughts are expressed in. symbols and the unknown 
is expressed in terms of the known by this means; symbolism 
pervades everything, everywhere. Since all practice is based 
originally upon some pre-conceived theory and is the practical 
application of such theory, the history of medicine is the evo- 
lution of the.mental conception of the cause of disease and of 
the various agencies which govern or modify it. 

How do primitive people formulate their theories? By 
observing nature in all of her protean forms and infinite variety. 
They are close students of nature and of natural phenomena, 
but are unable to see beneath the surface, and beholding that 
which is far beyond them, attribute it to some supernatural, 
some divine being, who shifts the scenes and causes the 
changes of day and night to follow one after another. 

Thus, unknown forces and phenomena are ascribed to more 
powerful beings than themselves, having powers and attributes 
similar to their own, but in a magnified degree. The mysteri- 
ous movements of nature are operated and controlled by these 
supernatural personages, and hence are attributed to causes 
which do not exist. This is imputation. 

To illustrate, the North American Indian believes the breath 
to be the spirit or soul, and this is how he arrives at such a 
conclusion: on a cool, frosty day the warm breath as it Jeaves 
the mouth, is condensed by the cold air, forming a slightly 
visible cloud, and he observes that all living animals, both man 
and beast, emit this cloud and that when dead this phenome- 
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non does not occur; therefore, he reasons this must be the 
spirit of life, and its absence denotes death. Again. he hears 
the thunder, and attempts to find, in the living objects around, 
something like it; he perceives that the growl of the bear 
somewhat resembles the noise of the thunder; therefore, a 
great bear must have made the thunder, and what he hears is 
this animal growling in the heavens. When the breath is 
blown upon the hand a slight force or pressure is felt, and as 
a result, when the winds begin to blow it is but the bear-god 
sending forth his breath; if gentle, it is a life-giving, benefi- 
cient breath; if strong or forceful. it isan angry, death dealing, 
destructive breath, showing that the sky-bear is filled with 
rage. The clouds are but the prototype of the breath of man, 
only being so much greater they must have come from the 
bear-god, who can render himself invisible. 

This is imputation, in that he attributes to the bear the pow- 
of thundering, and causing winds; conversely when he hears 
the thunder he reasons that the bear causes it. 

In time, he notes that when it thunders, a storm is about to 
break, cold wind and rain follow, and the hunter becomes wet 
and cold, and from consequent fatigue and exposure, takes 
cold, chills and fever, rheumatism and other diseases follow. 
This is the bear disease, for did not the bear cause it. For 
some reason it may be he has angered the wind-god or the 
rain-god, and thus their displeasure is visited upon him. To 
propitiate by prayers, gifts, sacrifices, and the performances of 
ritualistic ceremonies is his chief hope of relief. 

We will now consider the evolution of medicine, as it has 
actually existed, from the beginning to the present time, tak- 
ing the four stages in order of their occurrence. It must be 
remembered. however, that while one particular stage predom- 
inated, at any given time, even at first some degree of all were 
present, just the same as now. 

Imputation.—Let us first endeavor to ascertain what was 
early man’s conception of disease, for upon such conception 
depended his method of treatment, and in passing, attention is 
called to the fact that the same ideas, fundamentally, are 
found in every quarter of the globe, thus giving positive evi- 
dence in support of the statements and assertions made in the 
proposition which it is the promise of this paper to demon- 
strate. 

“Man,” says Tylor, “as yet in a low intellectual condition, 
having come to associate in thought those things which he 
found by experience to be connected in fact, proceeded erron- 
eously to invert this action, and to conclude that association 
in thought must involve similar connnection in reality.” 

There are certain physiological functions, such as digestion 
and elimination of excretions, upon which the body depends 
for its existence, and when these are disturbed they give rise 
to pain or discomfort, and not knowing that such a departure 
from his normal condition is due to perversion of function, he 
connects it with some mysterious power —a malevolent spirit. 
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After he has witnessed death, and has recovered from the 
shock occasioned thereby, he seeks to find a reason for this 
sudden loss of energy and animation, and the failure to respond 
to the demands made upon the one who was recently full of 
life and vigor. 

Thus disease and death were caused by anger cf offended 
external spirit—by supernatural powers of an human enemy, or 
displeasure of the dead. 

In India, Africa, China, the Pacific Isles, and among the 
North American Indians, no natural death was recognized, but 
poison or witchcraft were the means by which all were 
removed. 

The most powerful cause was the anger of the offended 
spirit. It has been already shown that the conception of the 
spirit or god is the natural sequence of the observation of nat- 
ural phenomena; this idea is universal, and forms one of the 
strongest proofs in support of the proposition to be demon- 
strated. 

The septennary system of the Hindoo philosophy, so well 
described by Rhys-David’s, has its exact counterpart in the 
religious scheme of the North American Aborigines. The 
vast collection of suastica, made by Prof. Thos. Wilson, shows 
the universality of this idea of the cross, based upon the cardi- 
nal points of the compass, and is the result of a psychologic 
process, 

The sun rises in the east and sets in the west. In front was 
the north, behind the south, above, the sky, beneath the earth, 
and the centre around which was the abode of man; can you 
not recognize the analogy to the ancient concept of astronomy 
in this? 

If an east wind blew, the sickness was caused by the god of 
the east wind; if a man was sun-struck, the god of the south 
was enraged; if from west or north, a like god was the cause. 
Propitiations and sacrifices followed, as a logical result, and 
were based upon their various beliefs relative thereto. The 
old method of punishment, forced everywhere, of quartering 
the body, had its origin in the offerings to the gods of the four 
ends of the world, and from this came the method of cruci- 
fixion, in vogue in many parts of the world. 

In Lien-chow, province of Kway-oi, if a man strikes his foot 
against a stone and then falls sick, his family knows it was a 
demon and offers wine, rice, fruit, incense and worship. Re- 
covery follows. . 

Supernatural power of human enemies, witchcraft, sorcery, 
practice of magic, voodoism, and kindred practice, are the im- 
puted means by which an enemy inflicts disease upon his 
unsavory victim, Witches and wizards have exercised their 
uncanny and occult powers from time immemorial, a belief 
surviving among the negroes of our own southern states, to say 
nothing of the Indian. In New England, even the practice of 
charging persons with being witches, existed not much more 
than two centuries ago, and need not here be discussed. 
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I knew an old negro, suffering from vitiligo, who declared it 
to have been caused bya witch; and an old woman witha 
large goitre, which she claimed was due to the poisoning of a 
spring from which she drank; she thought the poison was 
placed in the spring by an old witch and was only toxic to her, 
because any one else could drink with impunity. 

Displeasure of the dead was a fruitful source of disease, 
Ghosts, spooks, wraiths and unlaid spirits came back, and, 
invested with power from the spirit world, worked mischief 
upon those whom they thought had injured them in lite. The 
mythology and folk-lore of every country and every age has 
teemed with legends of all of these agencies. 

Personification.—The transition from the stage just described 
to personification, is so gradual that no line of demarkation 
can be drawn. In the former, the various natural phenomena 
were given as the cause of disease; in this these agencies are 
deified or demonized. 

“Sickness may be caused by invisible spirits, inflicting invis- 
ible wounds with invisible spears, or entering men’s bodies 
and driving them raving mad.” Tylor, in his Primitive Cul- 
ture, says, “As in normal condition, the man’s soul inhabiting 
his body is held to give it life, to think. speak and act.through 
it, so an adaptation of the self-same principle explains almost 
all conditions of body or mind by considering the new symp- 
toms as due to the operation of a second soul-like being, a 
strange spirit.” The possessed man, tossed and shaken in 
fever, as though some live creature were tearing and twisting 
him within, rationally finds a spiritual cause for his suffering 
and. a name for it which it can declare when it speaks in its 
own voice and character, through his organs of speech.” (Fol. 
113-116, Vol. II.) 

This is widespread, for we find in China, Australia and North 
America, stones possessed by demons, and it is this spirit of 
evil and mischief, not the stone, which inflicts the injury. 
Among the Dyaks of Borneo and in Cambodia, illness is due 
to the tormenting demon, while in Australia, small pox is 
caused by a black deformed demon. Woutan, of Scandinavian 
mythology; both causes severe illness and pestilence, as well 
as cures them. 

Assyrians and New Zealanders both believe in a demon for 
each part of the body. 

In Ceylon, the demon of disease was the son of a powerful 
king, whose wife, proving faithless to him, was ordered cut in 
twain; one part to be thrown to the dogs and one part to be 
hung in a tree. Before execution, the queen said, “if this 
charge be false, may the child in my womb be born this instant 
a demon, and may that demon destroy the whole city and its 
unjust king.” Nevertheless, she was executed, but the severed 
parts immediately united and the child was born, and it went 
to feed on the carcasses in the graveyard, and after a time 
brought disease upon the city. 
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The Israelites believed disease and death to be due toa 
destroying angel. 

‘ Disease is still represented as evil influence to be exorcised. 
In the popular minds disease walks the earth as a devouring 
fiend, and has a personality about it as of old. Our very 
phrases ‘Stricken with disease,’ *Visitations and seizures,’ 
are survivals of the conceptions of primitive times.” 

Among the Rosicrucians, disease was provoked by a spirit 
impressioned in crystal. The natives of southwest Australia 
venerate pieces of crystal called * Teyl,” which no sorcerer is 
allowed to touch, as it would cause the spirit to depart. 
Capt. Gray notices the accordance of the word “ Delcher” in 
sound and signification with the “ Baetylé,” mentioned by 
Burder in his Oriental Customs, so celebrated in Pagan antiqui- 
ties. These stones were rounded and were supposed to be 
animated by means of an incantation, by a portion of the 
Deity. Magicians were supposed to be possessed with a power 
given them from the gods. In Syria, the Witch of Endor 
(1100 B. C.) claimed to hold conferences with the dead. 

In Hellas, Ulysses visited the Spirit World, and men were 
turned into swine (400 B. C.). 

In the consideration of the foregoing subdivision, no treat- 
ment of disease in detail has been given, because the method 
of both was by imputation, and the consideration of special 
cases, as illustrations and corroborated testimony wili be more 
striking and better followed when the two are combined. 

All treatment fell under three heads: dynamic or empiric, 
thaumaturgic or magical and theurgic or by divine agency, and 
sometimes one method alone was used, but more frequently 
all three were combined in a single case. Usually, they be- 
lieved the efficacy of the drug to be due to some magic rite or 
formula, which had to be performed or recited before the 
material was ready for use, and this principle did not exist at 
all in the agency to be employed, or was at least latent, and 
the ceremony was necessary to implant or render it active. 

This is well shown by the customs of the Cherokees, in 
gathering herbs for medicinal use. “The shaman goes pro- 
vided with a number of white and red beads, and approaches 
the plant from a certain direction, going around it from right 
to left, one or four times, reciting certain prayers the ‘while. 
He then pulls up the plant by the roots and drops one of the 
beads into the hole and covers it up with the loose earth. In 
one of the formulas for hunting the ginseng, the hunter ad- 
dresses the mountain as the “great man”’ and assures it that 
he comes only to take a small piece of flesh (the ginseng) from 
its side, so that it seems probable that the bead is intended as 
a compensation to the earth for the plant thus torn from her 
bosom. In some cases the doctor must pass by the first three 
plants met until he comes to the fourth, which he takes and 
may then return for the others. The bark is always taken 
from the east side of the tree, and when the root or branch is 
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used it must also be one which runs out toward the east, the 
reason given, being that these have imbibed more medical 
potency from the rays of the sun, 

When the roots, herbs and barks which enter into the pre- 
scription have been thus gathered, the doctor ties them up 
into a convenient package, which he takes to a running stream 
and casts into the water with appropriate prayers. Should 
the package float, as it generally does, he accepts the fact as 
an omen that his treatment will be successful. On the other 
hand, should it sink, he concludes that some part of the pre- 
ceding ceremony has been improperly carried out and at once 
sets about procuring a new package, going over the whole 
performance from the beginning. 

Herb-gathering by moonlight, so important a feature in 
European folk medicine, seems to be no part of the Cherokee 
ceremonial. There are fixed regulations in regard to the pre- 
paring of the decoction, the care of the medicine during the 
continuance of the treatment and the disposal of what remains 
after the treatment is at anend. Pretenders endeavor to im- 
pose upon the ignorance of their fellows, by posing as doctors, 
although knowing next to nothing of the prayers and cere- 
monies, without which there can be no virtue in the applica- 
tion.” 

Among the Chinese, rane quinguefolia or ginseng, is given to 
ward off or remove fatigue, invigorate the feeble, restore ex- 
hausted animal power, to make the old young; in short to 
render man immortal. It is found in the mountains of Shaw- 
tung and Leotung, but now most of it is imported from this 
country. 

Its very name, ginseng, signifies the “wonder of the world,” or 
the dose of immortality, and directions for gathering, are upon 
the second, fourth and eighth moons, when the stars are said 
to be propitious. 

An investigation will prove the common belief that the 
aborigines were well versed in botanic medicine to be erron- 
eous, as most of the plants used had no medicinal virtue, and 
were used because of their supposed resemblance to some part 
or organ of the body, or again, because the priest or physician 
had a dream to get this certain plant, and so it became fixed in 
the primitive materia medica. As before stated, none of these 
remedies were effective until some mysterious process had 
been performed and certain ceremonies were executed, which 
had for their office the transference of power from the tutelary 
god to the plant. However, some remedies were used which 
were of great value, although all were subjected to the same 
ritualistic forms before using, yet a striking example of the 
union of both may be shown. 

Since the days of Lister, we have prided ourselves upon the 
excellency of our surgery as compared with that prior to the 
advent of antiseptics, yet centuries ago antiseptics were prac- 
ticed upon the then undiscovered continent of America. A 
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wound is inflicted upon the body of a warrior in battle, or from 
accident upon the chase, and several days elapse before the 
wounded man is brought to his camp to be treated. The loss 
of blood, fever, accumulation of foreign matter at the seat of 
injury, have resulted in the formation of pus, and possibly 
sloughing has already taken place; the Shaman and his assist- 
ants are summoned and the treatment begins. Beside a clear 
running brook a red willow grows, its roots bathed by the 
flowing stream. Ina large caldron the fresh roots of the wil- 
low are placed and covered with water from the stream and 
allowed to boil, and while it is boiling the shaman telis us, that 
the spirit of the arrow has entered the wound which is decayed 
and dead, for he believes that when an animal dies worms have 
entered and killed it, and because he sees them crawling in the 
putrifying mass he concludes that the worm has entered the 
wound of the patient, and the flesh is dead. 

The breath, which is white, is the spirit of the soul, and the 
blood, which is red, is the spirit of the body, and they both 
exist at the same time,.as he well knows that whea the white 
soul (the breath) ceases to come from the mouth, the red soul 
(the blood) ceases to flow from the wound, and one connot be 
without the other. So he takes the water, which is also white, 
and which also gives life, and the roots of the red willow which 
is watered by the stream, and is therefore a part of it, and can- 
not exist without it, (due to his observing that willows grow in 
wet and marshy places, or along the banks of a stream), and 
the two make a red liquid by boiling, which resembles blood, 
and typifies the soul. After prayers and sacrifices, etc., to the 
gods, the boiling liquid, now cool, is placed in the mouth of 
the Shaman, and by blowing, either directby from his mouth or 
by use of a reed, he thoroughly cleanses the wound, and blows 
into it the souls, white and red, and after dressing it to prevent 
the spirits from coming out before they have found their lodg- 
ing place, the patient is allowed to rest. Thus he places or 
gives back the spirits which had departed and he uses, unknow- 
ingly, an antiseptic solution, the active principle of which is 
salicylic acid. 

The celestial bodies were supposed to have a great influence 
over disease, and the moon is, in nearly all languages, feminine, 
because of its coincidental relation to the functional activities 
of women, and many of the diseases of women are ascribed to 
the baneful influence of that body and to avoid or relieve such 
maladies, certain forms and rites are necessary. 

Astrology accounts for many of the mysteries, both of the 
cause and care of disease. The collection of herbs at certain 
phases of the moon, and the planting of cereals or other crops, 
must be upon the full of the moon, else, so they say, the fruit 
will turn to flower and the roots will shrivel and dry up. 
Moon lore is too well known to enter upon at this point, al- 
though many examples bear directly upon the question at 
issue. 
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In their system of materia medica, each organ had its spe- 
cific remedy; thus the Chinese, in a work written centuries ago, 
of which the following is a literal translation, laid down this 
scheme: “Of all roots that are produced, the upper half of 
what grows in the earth is known to possess the property of 
ascending the system, while the lower half has that of descend- 
ing; as to the power of the branches, they medicinally extend 
to the limbs of the body. The peel or bark has influence over 
the flesh and skin. The pith and substances of the tree within 
the trunk operate upon the viscera; that which possess light 
properties ascends and enters the region of the heart and 
lungs; that which is heavy descends and enters the region of 
the liver and kidneys; that which is hollow promotes perspira- 
tion; that which is solid internally attacks the internal parts 
of the system; that which is hot, but decayed, enters the 
breath; that which is mollifying enters the blood-vessels. 
Thus the upper and lower, the internal and external parts of 
a medicinal plant have each their corresponding effects on 
the human system.” 

For example: if you have a disease of the pleura or lungs, 
you should take the bifurcated root of the mandrake, because 
it looks like a man; cut out the part which corresponds to the 
thorax, and apply in a poultice to the chest. 

For this reason fox’s bones and otter’s livers were given in 
consumption, and harts and rhinoceros’ horns, tiger's and ele- 
phant’s bones were excellent in extreme weakness, to strength- 
en and fatten the body, and a dose of tiger’s bones was thought 
to impart courage. 

In nearly every country the idea prevails that decayed teeth 
are due to the presence of a worm, which, as Cushing will 
show in an article to be shortly published, arises from their 
observance of worms in decaying animal and vegetable matter. 

The Indian believes rheumatism to be due to a worm in the 
limb of the afflicted individual, or, sometimes to the spirit of 
slain animals, usually the deer, thirsting for vengeance on the 
hunter. This latter theory is clearly shown in the stories told 
of poisoned arrows. It is well known that early man had no 
knowledge of toxicology as such, but seeing persons or ani- 
mals die from the effects of certain agents, thought death due 
to a spirit going into the man. When a man died from the 
bite of a rattle-snake it was believed to be the spirit of the 
rattle-snake entering the body which produced this result; if 
accordingly, one wished to destroy his enemies, he induced 
the spirit of the serpent to act for him by the following pro- 
cess: a snake was killed and the arrows or other weapons were 
placed in the blood in a circle, and by prayers and incantations 
the spirit went into the missile and could be transmitted to the 
body of the victim. 

The treatment of rheumatism illustrates the three methods. 
Among the Pueblo indians, a patieht crippled, drawn up and 
twisted by this disease, is given a decoction of the young 
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shoots of the fern, because, when young and tender they are 
curled up like the sick one, and as they grow they unfold and 
become straight, and therefore, they cause the partaker to 
unfold and become straight. But this is not all; the fern is 
straight, but it cannot bend forward and backward, except it 
be broken, and it alone, would cause the sufferer to remain for- 
ever straight—unable to bend. To remedy this, the measuring 
worm is given, mixed with the fern, as he not only has the 
power to straighten himself from his curled up position, but he 
can resume it again at his pleasure. 

The thaumaturgic or magical method is fertile in its resources, 
but only one is necessary —the wearing of amulets, and cords 
or girdles. The use of iron crosses, rings and cords, survive 
to-day; and a common practice among the negros is to tie 
knots in a cord equal to the number of letters in the name. 

The following formula and explanation for the treatment of 
rheumatism, among the Cherokees, is so interesting and iilus- 
trative of many points already noted, that it will be given 
at some length. In the prayer, reference is made to the 
“Great Adawehi,” which is aterm used to denote one supposed 
to have supernatural powers, and is applied alike to human 
beings and to the spirits invoked in the formulas: 


FORMULA FOR TREATING THE CRIPPLER (RHEUMATISM). 


Listen! ha! in the ‘sunland you repose, O red dog. O now you have 
swiftly drawn near to hearken. O great Ad& wéhi, you never fail in any- 
thing. *O, appear and draw near running, for your prey never escapes. 
You are now come to remove the intruder, ha! You have settled a very 
small part of it far off there at the end of the earth. 

Listen ! ha! in the frigid land you repose, O blue dog. O now you have 
swiftly drawn near to hearken. O great Add wéhi, you never fail in any- 
thing. (*Like above.) 

Listen! ha! in the darkening land you repose, O black dog. (*As above.) 

Listen! on Wa hala you repose, O white dog. (*As before). 

Listen! on Wa hala you repose, O white terrapin. O great Ada wéuvi, 
you never fail in anything. Ha! It is for you to loosen its hold one the 
bone. (Relief is accomplished.) 

Prescription: Lay a terrapin shell upon (the spot), and keep it there 
while the five kinds (of spirits) listen. On finishing, then blow once. Re- 
peat four times, beginning each time fromthe start. On finishing the fourth 
time, then blow four times. Have two white beads lying in the shell, 
together with a little of the medicine. Don’t interfere with it, but have a 
good deal boiling in another vessel —a bowl will do very well — and rub it 
on warm while treating by applying the hands. And this is the medicine : 
What is called Ya'na-utsé ’sta (“bear’s bed”, the Aspidium zrostichoides, 
or Christmas fern), and the other is called Ka'ga-Asgii ’"tagé (“Crow's 
shin,” the Adianthum nay nen or Maidenhair fern), and the other is the 
common Egi, "li (another fern), and the other is the Little Soft (leaved) 
Ega, "li (Osmunda cinnamon, or Cinnamon fern), which grows in the rocks, 
and resembles Yan4-utese-sta, and is a small and soft (leaved) Egd li, 
Another has brown roots and another has black roots. ‘he roots of all 
should be (used). 

Begin doctoring early in the morning; let the second (application) be 
while the sun is still near the horizon ; the third when it has risen to a con- 
siderable height (to a. m.); the fourth when it is above at noon. This is 
sufficient. (The doctor) must not eat, and the patient, also, must be fasting. 
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ExPLANATION.—-The disease, called the intruder (ulsgéta), is regarded as a 
living being, and the verbs used in speaking of it show. that it is considered 
to be long, like a snake or fish. It is brought by the deer chief and put into 
the body, generally the limbs, of the hunter, who at once begins to suffer 
intense pain It can be driven out only by some more powerful animal 
spirit which is the natural enemy of the deer, usually.the dog or the wolf. 
These animal gods live up above beyond the seventh heaven, and are the 
great prototypes of which the earthy animals are only diminutive copies. 
They are commonly located at the four cardinal points, each of which has 
a peculiar formulistic name and a special color which applies to everything 
in the same connection. Thus the east, north, west and south are respec- 
tively the sun land, the frigid land, the darkening land, and W4 hala, while 
their respective mythological colors are red, blue, black and white. Wa- 
hala is said to be a mountain far to the south. The white or red spirits 
are generally invoked for peace, health and other blessings, the red alone 
for the success of an undertaking, the blue spirits to defeat the schemes of 
an enemy or bring down troubles upon him, and the black to compass his 
death. The white and red spirits are regarded as the most powerful, and 
one of these two is generally called upon to accomplish the final result. 

In this case the doctor first invokes the red dog in the sun land, call- 
ing him a great Adawehi, to whom nothing is impossible, and who never 
fails to accomplish his purpose. He is addressed as if out of sight in the 
distance, and is implored to appear running swiftly to the help of the sick 
man.. Then the supplication changes to an assertion, and the doctor de- 
clares that the red aog has already arrived to take the disease, and has 
borne away a small part of it to the uttermost ends of the earth. In the 
second, third and fourth paragraphs the blue dog of the frigid land, the 
black dog of the darkening land, and the white dog of W4hala are success- 
ively invoked in the same terms, and each bears away a portion of the dis- 
ease and disposes of it in the same way. Finally, in the fifth paragraph, 
the white terrapin of W4hala is invoked. He bears off the remainder of 
the disease, and the doctor d=clares that relief is accomplished. 

The connection of the terrapin in this formula is not evident, beyond the 
fact that he is regarded as having great influence in disease, and in this 
case the beads and a portion of the medicine are kept in a terrapin shell, 
and placed upon the diseased part while the prayer is being recited. The 
beads are white, symbolic of relief. * * Fie ee a Ce 

The blowing is also a part of the treatment, the doctor either holding the 
medicine in his mouth and blowing it upon the patient, or, as seems to be 
the case here, applying the medicine by rubbing and blowing his breath 
upon the spot derwarés. In some cases the simple blowing of the breath 
constitutes the whole treatment. * * * * * * * # * # * # # 

The medicine consists of a warm decoction of the roots of four varieties 
of fern rubbed on with the hand. The awkward description of the species 
shows how limited is the Indian’s power of botanic classitication. 

The application is repeated four times during the same morning, begin- 
ning just at daybreak and ending at noon. Four is the sacred number 
running through every detail of these formulas, there being commonly four 
spirits invoked in four paragraphs, four blowings, with four final blows, four 
herbs in the decoction, four applications and frequently four days tabu. In 
this case no tabu is specified, beyond the fact that both doctor and patient 
must be fasting. The tabu generally extends to salt or lye, hot food, etc., 
while in rheumatism some doctors forbid the patient to eat the foot or leg 
of any animal, the reason given being that the limbs are generally’the seat 
of the disease. Fora similar reason the patient is also forbidden to eat, or 
even touch, a squirrel, a buffalo, a cat, or any animal which humps itself. In 
the same way a scrofulous patient must not eat turkey, as that bird seems 
to have a scrofulous eruption on its head, while ball-players must abstain 
ee eating frogs, because the bones of that animal are brittle and easily 

roken, 


Reification.—There comes a time in the civilization of every 
nation when medicine and religion are divorced. For one or 
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another reason, usually peculiar to each individual community, 
there is a breaking away from the ecclesiastical powers, which 
hold all knowledge within its jealous embrace, and the people 
learn to investigate for themselves. The old superstitions and 
beliefs of supernatural powers in man give way before the evi- 
dence to the contrary in the physical world. This is the time 
when men go to the other extreme and say everything was 
created for a purpose, and they gather together a vast collec- 
tion of half truths, due to erroneous and imperfect methods of 
investigation, and necessarily place a wrong construction upon 
them. 

This accounts for the impetus given to the study of medicine 
in Europe in the middle ages, but we find centuries later that a 
thousand years before the Christian era, in China, almost the 
same ideas existed, just as the independent discovery of print- 
ing and the art of making gunpowder. They believed that the 
body was composed of water, fire, wood, metal and earth, the 
five elements of which everything was composed. So long as 
the equilibrium was maintained between them the person enjoyed 
health ; as soon as one predominated sickness ensued. To 
discover and then counteract that which predominated was the 
treatment. Inflammation was due to’ excess of fire. Distor- 
tion of eye and mouth was due to the excess of wood over 
metal, which contracted the muscles. Under such circum- 
stances earth discharged its nature, its powers relaxed in the 
intestines, the eyes became hollow and muscles contorted. 
Their knowledge of anatomy was slight and superficial, rever- 
ence for the dead forbidding dissection until a much later 
period ; their only knowledge was derived from animals, and 
curious enough, this same respect gave them a knowledge of 
osteology, as the bones were often arranged and preserved with 
scrupulous care by relatives and friends. The great viscera of 
chest and abdomen were known, but their relative positions 
were not. The heart was supposed to lie on the right side and 
the liver on the left. The circulation of the blood was known, 
but they were ignorant of the part played by the lungs in its 
purification. 

Throughout the human body a vivifying ethereal fluid was 
transfused, which was called Ke, and resembled the ether of 
nature. According to the best ancient authors, water entered 
the body through the mouth. Beside the.natural way of evaeu- 
ation, it was either absorbed during cold weather by the Ke, 
or in hot weather it came out as perspiration; when grief 
oppressed the mind, it appeared in shape of tears or was given 
out as saliva. : 

When the Ke was vitiated its ejection was obstructed, it 
accumulated, and dropsy resulted, and a cure was effected by 
evacuation of water. 

Their imperfect knowledge of the circulation gave rise to one 
of their most singular notions,—the doctrine of the pulse, 
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The native physicians now say that owing to their delicacy 
of touch they can distinguish no less than 24 different kinds of 
pulse, viz., hard, soft, wiry, intermittent, and declare that for 
every part of the. body there is a pulse peculiar to that par- 
ticular locality. In the arm there are three,— the inch, the bar 
and the cubit ; the liver has its pulse located in the right wrist, 
while the left goverus the heart, and by examining the pulse in 
various parts of the body, they can tell the disease and its 
cure; also, whéther a woman will give offspring, and whether 
it will be male or female. Among the Turks and other Moham- 
medan people a similar doctrine is found. 

The nose is the part of an embryo which is first formed, 
hence, in literature, the nose-ancestor was the designation of 
the original founder of a family. 

Plato and Proclus had faith in the pentad or five prin- 
cipals of nature, the five planets known to them presided over 
the five viscera, the five elements, five colors and five senses. 

Mars was hot and dry — medicine bitter, red in color, affected 
the heart. 

Green medicine came from wood and operated on the liver. 

Red medicine came from fire and operated on the heart. 

Yellow medicine came from earth and operated on the 
stomach. ; 

White medicine came from metal and operated on the lungs. 

Black medicine came from water and operated on the kidneys. 

The pentad and duad were the mysterious numbers of the 
Chinese, as well as of many other nations. The yang and yin, 
or male and female energies in nature, the active and passive 
agents, form an important part in every department of Chinese 
learning, for they believe every phenomenon can be explained 
by these obscure and awful principies. 

Yang, or male principle, is hot, cold, warm or cooling ; yin, 
or female energy, is sour, sweet, acid or salt. The blood is of 
two kinds, yang, or arterial, and yin, or veinous ; the first is 
strong, the latter is slight; the yang circulates throughout the 
body, while yin nourishes the soul and most of the bones and 
sinews. 

Galen and Paracelsus, while retaining many of the beliefs 
noted in imputation, started on the long journey toward truth, 
and reached the stage of reification, and their investigations 
and teachings left their impress for many generations. 

They believed the brain to be a cold, inert gland, whose func- 
tion was to secrete phlegm. The heart sent forth animal 
spirits, and the body was composed of four fluids,— bile, blood, 
atrabile and phlegm. 

Galen explained functional acts by forces or faculties; for 
example: food is conveyed to the stomach by an attractive 
faculty, is kept there bya retentive faculty, until it is converted 
into chyme by an alterative faculty, made to pass into the 
duodenum by an expulsive faculty, to be taken up by the veins 
and carried to the liver, where it was converted into blood by a 
blood-making faculty. 
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The four systems of Asellius became wide-spread in their in- 
fluence,--— the chemical, the intro-mechanical, spiritual and vital. 
There were five crises in the chemical,— ens australe, or influ- 
ence of the stars; evs veneut, or poisonous principles of food 
and drugs ; evs naturale, or force which directs the microcosm; 
ens spirituale, or spiritual principle, whose action is seen in sym- 
pathy and antipathy ; exs dei, the Spirit of God, which sends 
disease as a chastisement. 

An analogous doctrine is found in the five’ principles of the 
Hindoos—the elements of earth, air, fire, water and ether, 
from which the ancient philosophers of Greece derived their 
doctrine of the elements. 

It must be borne in mind that the spirits referred to in this 
connexion are not the same as were mentioned under the first 
two subdivisions, but are regarded as a physica! or tangible 
force. 

Although much of the imputed in medicinesyemained, yet it 
had a different signification ; while the lights of a fox in wine 
(the fox being long-winded), or bear’s gall in water, was of 
great virtue in asthma, and wine in which the feet of a yellow 
hen had been washed, was a sure cure for jaundice, the reme- 
dies were regarded as having something of definite action of a 
physiological or chemical nature, the exact character of which 
was not definitely nnderstood. 

Empiricism was in the heyday of its success, everything was 
used that could be used, and the extent and variety were simply 
appalling. Wolf's liver steeped in wine for cough, cow’s blood 
in vinegar for spitting of blood, burnt deer’s horn for fluxes ; 
phrenitis was cured by attaching a sheep’s lights, while yet 
warm, to the patient’s neck. 

Diseases of the ear were treated with wormwood, rue ants, 
earth-worms steeped in vinegar, and eel’s blood boiled in wine. 
Moss from the skulls of animals, and the powdered thigh-bone 
of noted criminals were in high repute. The following pre- 
scription of Paracelsus, known as Paracelsus’ plaster, would be 
a boon to dermatologists in curing malignant growths, but un- 
fortunately its method of preparation has become one of the 
lost arts : 

R. Take a quintessence of all of the gums in the world.... 4% Ib. 


Magistery of the magnet oz. 
Elements of the fire of Awks (7. ¢., the electrical fluid).. 1 lb. 


And of such great strength was it, that it was known to have 
pulled rocks of some size from their bed in the soil. 

There remains in the people a belief in the efficacy of drugs 
as drugs—a belief that for every bane. there must be an anti- 
dote, so for every disease there must be a curative leaf or root. 

From this step to the last an imperceptible change takes 
place, a gradual accumulation of indubitable facts brings us to 
that stage where all is demonstrated, all is logical, all is final, 
as far as it is possible to carry human inquiry, and the ques- 
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tioner is stilled, for all his questions are answered, or if not 
answered, he is satisfied that he is in the right path, and by 
diligent pursuit, will eventually reach the goal. 

This is the fourth or scientific stage. 

Scientific Explanation—What need be said further upon this 
point? Its history is our own history; its work is what we 
have and are doing ; its aim, scope and outlines are well-defined. 
We have but to correct the errors of the past and demonstrate 
things as they are. 

Let us now recapitulate. We have endeavored to trace 
human thought from its very beginning, and to show its co- 
relation to the culture status, and that culture concepts are the 
results of such mental evolution. 

First— Thought is a physiological function, and is ever the 
same under similar environments. 

Second — Thought traverses a certain well-defined scale, which 
is known and recognized by its methods of interpretation, and 
they are Imputation, Personification, Reification and Scientific. 

Third — This psychologic development is everwhere and at 
all times the same, and is independent in such development. 

Fourth — That culture concepts are the result and not the 
cause of such an evolution. 

fifth — That analogies in culture are due to such psychologic 
development. 


This brings us back to the original proposition which we 
sought to prove, or, as Herbert Spencer puts,it: ‘“ Their end- 
less variety serves but to strengthen this conclusion, showing, 
as it does, a more or less independent genesis — showing how, 
in different places and times, like conditions have led to similar 
trains of thought, ending with analogous results.” 
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EARLY AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS AMONG THE 
PUEBLOS. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


It is interesting and fascinating to read about the explorations 
of the Spaniards among the Pueblos, and to trace their routes 
through the mountainous country in which they were situated. 
Yet, there was very much of the Pueblo region which they did 
not reach, and it remained for the American explorers: who 
entered the region 200 years later to re-discover the houses of 
the Pueblos and to make known the existence of the Cliff-dwell- 
ings. 

The fact that the country contained archzological remains 
of great interest was, to be sure, known during this interval, but 
they seemed to have been iost sight of until these later explora 
tions brought them to mind. 

There were about 65 inhabited dwelling places which the 
Spanish invaders reached, 35 of which have been identified as 
named in the Spanish Chronicles; these, however, were cnly of 
one kind, and were situated only along one line or route, the 
route which the Spaniards took. The number of the structures 
of the Pueblos and Cliff dwellers have been immensely increased 
by the discoveries which have been inade since that time. 
These are scattered. over the wide region which is embraced 
within the limits of the Great Plateau, but may. be divided into 
several classes, each class being distinguished by a peculiar type of 
architecture and situated within a particular district.* 

The following is a list of the districts arranged in a geograph- 
ical order, with the peculiaities of the structures in each briefly 
mentioned : 

1. The eastern district 1s situated on the Rio Grande and on 
the Pecos River, and includes a large number of pueblos, the 
distinguishing peculiarities of which were that they were located 
upon lofty mesas, and were, in a measure, isolated from one 
another, the asrangement for defense for irrigation and per- 
manent occupation being concentrated into one single great 
communit#,' 





* Mr. A. F. Bandelier says: The northern limits of the region of the housebuilders remains 
yet to be definitely established, We only know that Southwestern Colorado and South 
eastern Utah harbor many well-preserved ruins; the eastern limits seem to be the meridian 
of the Pecos River; the western, the Great Colorado, and further south, the dismal shores of 
the Gulf of California. - 

NotE—This division follows the river system, thus showing that the tribes dwelt upon 
the different rivers. 

See I. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 on Map. 

1 This includes Taos on the north, Isleta on the south, Pecos on the east, and Ojo 
Caliente on the west; also, the villages of the Queres, which have been called by Mr, Charles 
F. Lummis, the ‘* forgotten cities ” of the south-east, the names of which are Abo, Cuarai 
Tabira. See Land of the Poco Tempo, p. 285. 
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2. The second district is the one situated in the valleys of the 
Chaco, the McElmo and Canon de Chelley. It is distin- 
guished for the number of abandoned pueblos, the ruins of which 
are arranged in clusters, and stretch along the valleys of the 
streams. They show that they were.once occupied by a 
numerous agricultural population.’ . 

3. The northern district is situated in the valley of the San 
Juan. Itis distinguished for the remarkable Cliff-dwellings found 
on the sides of the deep canons, especially in the Mancos Canon, 
Montezuma Canon and Navajo Canon, all of which are in the 
region of the Sierra Madre.” 

4. The central province is situated in the region of Fort Win- 
gate and Fort Defiance.“ It stretches from Mt. Taylor and San 
Mateo on the east, to the Moqui Mesa on the west. It is drained 
by the Colorado, Chiquito and the Little Colorado, and is dis- 
tinguished for a large number of many-storied houses, called 
pueblos, of which the pueblos of the Zuni are good specimens. * 

5. The westernmost district is situated upon the Gila river 
and the Salt river in Arizona. It is distinguished for the ruins 
of buildings built in a checker-board fashion, and for its exten- 
sive irrigating canals.’ 

6. The southernmost district is situated on the lower. part of 
the Rio Grande and on the head waters of the Gila River, and 
stretches as far west as the borders of Mexico. It is distin- 
guished for the great number of Cavate dwellings and small 
houses which are connected with the ruins of pueblos of a pecul- 
iar class, the best specimens of which are situated west of the 
Rio Grande.° 

The American exploration of this region began after the 
time of the purchase from the Spanish and the settlement of the 
Mexican Boundary, and has continued up to the present time, 
new and important discoveries having been made as new expe- 
ditions were sent out. These expeditions may be divided into 
several series. 

The first embraces the expeditions which were conducted by 
the earliest commercial travelers and traders, such as J. W. 
Gregg and others. 

The second began with the expedition sent out by the govern- 
ment, under Genl. Simpson, to examine the condition of the 
Navajo Indians, and may be said to end with the survey of the 
route for the Pacific Railroad. This series of explorations 





2See II, Nes. 6 and 7. 

3 See UII, Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. 

4 See 1V, Nos. 8, 9-20, 21 and 22 on Map. 

5 See V, No. 30, on map. 

6 See VI, No. 24. 

* These have been visited by Major J.W. Powell, A. F. Bandelier and others, and are known 


to be the home of the Queres, the history of whose wanderings is given by Mr. Lummis. 
The stone pumas, which have excited so much attention, are situated in this district. 
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brought to view the eastern and central portion of the great 
Pueblo region, but did not make known the existence of the 
Cliff-dwellings as such. 

The third series began with the expeditions under Major 
Whipple and Lieut. Ives, but continued after the organization 
of the Ethnological Bureau in 1878-9. This brought into special 
prominence the pueblos of the Zunis, but also included the region 
on the Colorado River. 

The fourth series began with the organization of the Geological 
Survey, under Prof. J. V. Hayden and Major Wheeler, and re- 
sulted in the full discovery of the Cliff-dwellings of the Mancos 
Canon, 

The fifth series was carried on under the auspices of the 
Archeological Institute of America, and was conducted by Mr. 
A. F. Bandelier, who brought much information in reference to 
the Cave-dwellings in the southern portion of the pueblo district. 

The sixth series is one which was started with the organization 
of the Hemenway Expedition, and included the various reports 
made by F. H. Cushing, J. Walter Fewkes and Dr. Washington 
Matthews. The localities visiced included the ruins on the Gila 
River and the Tusayan Pueblos and some others. Much infor- 
mation resulted from it. 

The last series consists of the exploration of private indi- 
viduals, who, at their own expense, have visited the regions of 
the Cliff-dwellers and have written books, which have been pub- 
lished in this country and in Europe, Mr. F. H. Chapin, Dr. 
Beardsall, Mr. G. Nordenskjold, Mr. C. F, Lummis and others 
being the chief. 

We propose to take these expeditions in their order and to 
speak of the results which were gained, giving special attention 
to the Pueblos and ruined structures which were discovered in 

the different districts. 

‘ . We shall devote this paper to the’ early American expeditions; 
namely, those which were sent out about fifty years ago, before 
anything was known of the country or of the marvelous ruins 
which it contained. 

These early explorers did not reach the northern district, the dis- 
trict in which the cliff dwellings were situated, nor did they 
reach the southern district, the district in which the cavate 
dwellings were found. But they did traverse the districts in 
which the largest and most noteworthy pueblos were situate |, 
and their reports are important, inasmuch as they give a means 
of comparing the Pueblos with_one another, and ascertaining 
something in reference to their antiquity and history. 

It is to be noticed that the first expeditions in the series began 
exploring on the east side of the Rio Grande and so covered the 
region that has already been described; but the later in the 
series began on the Colorado river and worked eastward, in- 
cluded all of the region drained by that river. 
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MAP OF THE PUEBLO REGION 


I. Pueblos on the Rio Grande: 1 Pecos; 2 Taos; 3 San Juan; 4 San Domingo; 5 Jemez. 

II. Ruined Pueblos on Chaco Canon marked 6; on Rio de Chelley, 7; on the Chamas, 26. 

Ill, Cliff Dwellings on the La Plata, 11; Animas River, 12; on the Mancos Canon, 13; 14; 
: on the Hovenweep, 15; Dolores, 16; on the MacElmo, 17; Casa del Eco, 19. 

IV. Pueblos of the Zunis. 8, of the Moquis, 9. 

V. Ruins of Casa Grande and Irrigating Canals on the Gila, 30. 

VI. ae nes on the Rio Grande, 20, 21, 22 and 23; and on the Colorado Chiquito, 

28 and 29. 
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INDIAN MAP OF RIO GRANDE 


Gran Quivira is situated sontheast of Chilili. Chaco Canon is west of Picures. The 
Cliff Dwellings of the San Juan west of Shipapu. There are many cave 
dwellings just west of Santa Clara. 
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The descriptions furnished have reference to the pueblos 
which are situated in what we call the central provinces, though 
there were three separate routes marked out by the expeditions 
in the process of reaching them.' 

1. We begin with the explorations of the easternmost dis- 
trict, namely that situated in the Rio Grande. 

The first one to describe the pueblos of this region was Mr. 
Josiah Gregg, who led eight expeditions across the great western 
prairies for the purpose of trade, and who lived nearly nine years 
in Northern New Mexico. The routes. which he followed were 
across the southern part of the Pueblo Territory, reaching from 
San Jose on the Rio Pecos to Santa Fe on the Rio Grande, and 
from thence through Ojo Caliente, in New Mexico, to Chihua- 
hua, Mexico, in the opposite direction from that which was fol- 
lowed by Coronado. His descriptions relate to the pueblos in 
the eastern part of Colorado, including Pecos, Taos, San Domingo 
Isleta San Felipe.’ 

He says: 


Ancient ruins are now to be seen scattered in every quarter of the terri- 
tory. Of some, entire stone walls are yet standing, while others are nearly 
obliterated. Each pueblo is under the control of a cacique, chosen from 
among their own sages and commissioned by the governor of New Mexico. 
The cacique, when any public business is transacted, collects together the 
principal chiefs of the pueblo in an estufa and laying before them the sub- 
ject of debate, which is generally settled by a majority. 

The Pueblo villages are generally built with more regularity than those 
of the Mexicans, and are constructed of the same materials as were used by 
them in the most primitive ages. A very curious feature in these buildings 
is, that there is most generally no direct communication between the street 
and the lower rooms, into which they descend by a trap-door from the 
upper story, the latter being accessible by means of ladders. Even the 
entrance to the uper stories is frequently at the roof. 

Though this was their most usual style of architecture, there still exists 
the Pueblo of Taos, composed, for the most part, of but two edifices of very 
singular structure —one on each side of a creek, and formerly communi- 
cating by a bridge. The base story is a mass of near four hundred feet 
long, a hundred and fifty wide, and divided into numerous apartments, 
upon which other tiers of rooms are built, one above another, drawn in by 
regular grades, forming a pyramidal pile fifty or sixty feet high, and 
comprising some six or eight stories. The outer rooms only seem to be 
used for dwellings, and are lighted by little windows in the sides, but are 





1 The Indian tribes that inhabjted the high lands between Rio del Norte (Rio Grande) and 
Pecos are those at Pecos, Cienega, Galisteo, known anciently as Tiguas. Those of Taos, 
Picures, Is!eta speak what has been called the Piro language. A large portion of the others 

-Santa Clara, Nambe, Tezuque —speak Tegua, t ose of Cochiti, Santo Domingo and San 
Felipe are distinguished as Queres. The population of these Pueblos will average nearly 
Soo souls, each making an aggregate of 9,000 or 10,000. At the time of the original conquest, 
in the sixteenth century, they were much more numerous. 

2 Oscar Loew locates the provinces according to languages, and gives them the modern 
Indian names as follows: 7Zaos, and Picuris Sepeesented by two pueblos. Qwerez, five 
pueblos between the Rio Jemez and the Rio Grande. Ruins near Silla and San Felipe, 
Tehua, six villages on the Rio Grande, eighty miles below the present seat. Quwivira, adja- 
cent to the Manzana mountains, three villages. Zanos, a region on the Placer and Sandia 
mountains on the Rio Grande below Albuquerque. Ruins at San Marcos, San Jose, San 
Lazaro, Los Tanques, and Shinana. TJwtahaco, eight cities southeast of Mt. Taylor. Five 
pueblos and several towns in ruins on the Rito San Jose, west of Laguna. Tigue, in the 
valley of the Rio Puerco northeast of the former. Castaneda reports twelve cities in this 
province, at present no pueblo exists there. Cido/a, seven Zuni towns, four in ruins. 
Tusayan, six Moqui towns. Azélan, the ruins of Cliff-dwellings on the Rio San Juan. 
Ruins are found here and there on the Rio Gila, Rio Francisco, Rito Blanco, Rito Bonito, 
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entered through trap-doors in the roofs. Most of the inner apartments are 
employed as granaries and store-rooms, but a spacious hall in the centre of 
the mass, known as the estufa, is reserved for their secret councils. These 
two buildings afford habitations, as is said, for over six hundred souls. 
There is likewise an edifice in the Pueblo of Picuries of the same class, and 
some of those of Moqui are also said to be similar. Some of these villages 
were built upon rocky eminences deemed almost inaccessible ; witness, for 
instance, the ruins of the ancient Pueblo of San Felipe, which may be seen 
towering upon the very verge of a precipice several hundred feet high, 
whose base is washed by the swift current of the Rio del Norte. The still 
existing Pueblo of Acoma also stands upon an isolated mound, whose 
whole area is occupied by the village, being fringed all round by a pre- 
cipitous cliff. 


Several gentlemen have visited this region since the time that 
Gregg made his expeditions, and have given descriptions of the 
pueblos contained in it. 

We shall quote the descriptions which they have written of 
the different villages, taking them in their geographical order. 

1. The first which comes to notice is the village of Pecos, This 
has been described by Mr. A. F. Bandelier, who visited it in 1877, 
and made measurements of all the parts, and furnished a full 
account of the ruins. The points which he brought out were as 
follows: (1) There was a great enclosure which served as a 
reservoir, which held and conducted the water precipitated on 
the Mesa to the useful purpose of irrigating the fields situated 
below the Mesa. (2) The buildings which surrounded the 
enclosure and surmounted the Mesa served as a defense, as its 
walls formed an obstruction to a storming foe and a permanent 
abode for the defenders. (3) It was an admirable place, well 
adapted for a permanent occupation. He says: 


My survey of the ground occupied by the aboriginal ruins in the valley 
of the Pecos indicates three epochs. Ist, The Pre-Traditional ; 2nd, Tra- 
ditional ; 3rd, Documentary. The indented pottery, similar to that found 
in the Ciiff-dwellings of the Rio Mancos, belonged to the first period; the 

ainted, figured and vitrified belongs to the second. The old ruins of 

ecos were abandoned and decayed in 1840. The sacred embers of the 
sacred fire were returned to Montezuma. It is positively asserted that the 
Pecos adored an enormous rattlesnake, and it is hinted that human sacri- 
fices were associated with this hideous cult. Irrigation was the common 
method of cultivating the soil— special provisions were made for it. There 
was a wall of protection around the pueblo 3,225 feet in circuit, within 
which the soil was cultivated, and the inhabitants could simply shut them- 
selves up in safety. The young men could leave the pueblo at times in a 
body. There were mounds near the Great Gate, and watch-towers for 
special purposes, and look-outs on the wall tops. The mounds, towers, 
walls and houses composed a system of defenses which was wonderfuily 
adapted against the approach of the stealthy, lurking foe. 

The various walls have little strength within themselves, but combined 
together they oppose to. any outside pressure, an immense amount of “ in- 
ertia.” There is not in the whole building one single evidence of any great 
progress in mechanics. Everything done and built within it, can be built 
and made with the use of a good or fair eyesight only, and the implements 
and arts of what was formerly called the “Stone Age.” This does not ex- 
clude the possibility that they had made a certain advance in mechanical 
agencies.2 





1 Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies, Vol. I, page 276. 
2See Report of Archzological Institute of America, Vol I, p. 65. 
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VIEW OF THE RUINS AT PECOS 


1. Ruins of buildings and the central area. 2. Channel for draining the area through the 
gateway and the reservoir trom which the fields were irrigated. 
3. Gateway to the enclosure. 
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The Pecos Indians live together, build their houses together and raise 
their crops in one common field, irrigate their crops from one common 
source, which gathers its moisture from the inhabited surface of the Pueblo 
grounds. I have already stated that the Messilla slopes to the south-west, 
and there is a depression along the northern end, and that here the rocks 
bulge upwards again, all of which contribute to the drainage of the entire 
cliff top into the hollow where the gate into the general enclosure is placed ; 
this gate, therefore, was not only a passage-way, but also the water gap, or 
channel, through which the water was finally drained into the Arroyo de 
Pecos. It will be seen, according to the ground plan, the east wing had 
five stories, the north two, the west two oul the south four; looking at the 
building from the “ great court,” the south presented an unbroken front of 
a two-story wall, the east, successively, four, two and three stories, the north 
formed two, the west sides from north to south two, three and four terraces. 
In this manner, not only was the building remarkably well accommodated 
to the irregularities of the surface, but even a tolerably uniform height was 
attained, well agreeing with the description of Castaneda : “ The houses are 
four stories, terraced all the same height, along which one may make the- 
circuit of the entire village without meeting any street to intercept the 

assage.” There is an enclosed area below the village, which was the 
ormer Huerto del Pueblo, “the fields of the inhabitants of the Pueblo,” 
where they planted and raised Indian corn, beans, calabashes, squash, etc. 
Through the gateway the drainage of the Messilla was conducted directly 
to the platform with a pond in the centre, which acted as a reservoir, out of 
which the fields themselves could be easily supplied with water. 

2. Taos’ is another pueblo which belongs to the eastern district. 
It has been described by several explorers, and among them Mr. 
Bandelier,’ who says: 

Taos, with the ruins in the Sierra, and Picures constituted the extreme 
northeastern corner of the Pueblo territory in ancient times as well as to-day.3 

I made but two visits to Taos. It is almost certain it is what the 
Spaniards called Valladolid. Castaneda writes of it as follows: “It was 
built on both sides of the river, which was crossed by bridges, which were 
constructed by very well hewn beamsof pinetimber. Valladolid is the last 
one in ascending towards the northeast.” ‘Taos, built on both sides of the 
swift and cool Taos, is the only village in New Mexico which corresponds 
with Castaneda’s description. : 

The engravings furnished by Mr. Bandelier of this pueblo represents it 
as built in the pyramidal style, the middle part being the highest, and 
the other parts arranged in terraces on all sides. 


Mr. C. F. Lummis says :’ 
Taos is the most striking example left of the great-house town. Its two 


oo one on either side of the rippling trout brook, are, as Coronado 
found them, each of a huge six story pyramid house.4 


The best description is given by Mr. L. H. Morgan.’ He says: 


The two structures stand about 25 rods apart on ape sides of the 
stream and facing each other. ‘That upon the north side is about 250 feet 
long and 130 feet deep and five stories high; that on the south side is 
shorter and deeper and six stories high. The present population is about 
400, divided between the two houses. Upon the east side theré is an adobe 





1See Indian map of Rio Grande. 

2See Final Report of Bandelier, Part II, pp. 31. 

gies C. F. Lummis says that Taos and Isleta mark the northerr and southern extremes 
of the present Pueblo range. Between these Tigua towns are eleven villages of the Tehuas 
and the Queres. , 

4 For location of Taos, see Map No. 2; of Santa Domingo, No. 4 ; of Jemez, No. 5; of 
Isletta, No. 23; Tabira, No. 25; San Felipe and Bernallio are between 4 and 23; Picuris is on 
the east side of the Rio Grande opposite Ojos Caliente. 

5 For Plate of Taos see Morgan’s ‘‘House and House Life.”’ 
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wall connecting the two buildings and protecting the open space. The 
creek is bordered on both sides by ample fields and gardens, which are irri- 
gated by canals drawing water from the stream. The first stories are built 
up solid, those above are built in a terraced form; several stories are 
reached by ladders, the rooms are entered by trap-doors. The lower rooms 
are used for storage and granaries, and the upper for living rooms, the fam 
ilies living above owning and controlliag the rooms below. Several rooms 
were measured, and found to be in feet 14x18, 20x22 and 24x27, the height 
of the ceiling from 7 to 8 feet. In the second story they measured 14x23, 
12x20 and 15x20. The back rooms have usually one or more round holes 
made through the walls, from 6 to 8 inches in diameter, these furnish the 
apartment with a scanty supply of light and air. The ground rooms are 
usually without doors or windows, their only entrance being through the 
scuttle-holes which are in the rooms comprising the story above. The 
rooms located in the front part of the house receive the light from the doors 
and windows; the back rooms have no other light than that which goes 
through the scuttle-holes or holes in the wall, and they are always gloomy. 
The representation of a room in this pueblo is from a sketch by Mr. Gal- 
braith, who accompanied Major Powell’s party. There are fire-places in 
this room, a modern invention. [See Plate.] 

There is room in each of the two buildings to accommodate 500 people. 
They were occupied in 1864 by 361 Taos Indians. From the best informa- 
tion attainable, the original buildings were not erected all at one time, but 
added to from time to time, 


3. The Pueblo of Ojos Caliente should be included in this district, 
though a distance of nearly 40 miles separates Ojos Caliente from 
the Taos Valley. Taos lies 6,983 feet above the sea, Ojos Caliente 
is 700 feet lower. Mr. Bandelier says: 


Three of the largest pueblos of New Mexico, Colorado and Arizona lie 
on the banks of this stream within a mile and a half of each other. The 
three pueblos, called Houiri, Homayo, Poseuingge, are specimens of a kind 
which are very common. The structures of which they are composed are 
in most cases arranged so aS to surround an interior court. The situation 
of Homayo is very favorable for defense. The pueblo stood higher than 
its immediate surroundings, and had an exceptionally good outlook to the 
south and north. The garden plots are noticeable here. Of these there 
are two varieties. One comprises rows of stones arranged in a checker- 
board fashion on levels, the other has the beds or plots arranged in terraces 
on slopes. About five miles from this place lies a very large pueblo ruin, 
called Sepaue, which the Tehuas claim as one of their ancient settlements. 
Here are a number of garden plots which lie on a level and at the same 
elevation above the stream as the pueblo, but separated from it by a gorge.* 

Mr. W. H. Holmes has given a description of the ruins of 
Ojos Caliente, and has shown that this pueblo resembled the 
others which have been described. The following is his lan- 
guage: 

It occurs on a high, almost isolated, fragment of terrace near Caliente 
Creek. It has been constructed chiefly of adobe, and has consisted of rows 
of apartments surrounding a number of large open courts. Individual 
walls cannot be traced, and the rows of houses are reduced to smooth 
rounded ridges of earth. These are indicated on the plan, and are often as 
much as 8 feet high and 30 feet wide at the base. The courts contain a 
number of small circles, or mounds (a a), and the single estufa is identical ° 
in appearance with those among the ruins_of Colorado.* 

4. Santo Domingo is another pueblo belonging to the Rfo 
Grande district. It is situated far to the south of Ojos Caliente 
on the Rio Grande river. It was visited by General Simpson, 


and was described by him in the following language : 


*See Plate XLI in Hayden’s Report for 1876. 
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Santa Domingo, which lies on the Rio Grande, is a pueblo, or Indian 
town, containing about 800 inhabitants. It is laid out in streets running 
perpendicularly to the Rio Grande. The houses are constructed of adobes, 
and have roofs which are nearly flat. These roofs are made first of trans- 
verse logs, which pitch very slightly outward, and are sustained at their 
ends by the side walls of the building; on these a layer of slabs or brush 
are laid longitudinally ; a layer of bark or straw is then laid on these, and 
covering the whole is a layer of mud of six or more inches in thickness. 
The height of the stories is about eight or nine feet. The lower stories 
have very small windows and no doors; the lights of the windows. 
wherever there were any, being of selenite —the crystalized foliatéd form 
of gypsum. ‘Ihe mode of access to the building is by exterior ladders, 
which may be seen leaning against every house. 

In the west end of the town is an estufa, or public building, in which the 
people hold their religious and political meetings. The structure, which is 
built of adobes, is circular in plan, about nine feet in elevation and thirty- 
five feet in diameter, and with no doors or windows laterally. It has a 
small trap-door in the terrace, or roof, by which admission is gained. 


5. Jemez is another village of this district. It is situated to the 
west of the Rio Grande, not far from San Domingo, on the east- 
ern slope of the mountains. General Simpson describes it as 


follows. 

The pueblo of Jemez, as its prefix indicates, is an Indian town of probably 
between four and five hundred inhabitants, and, like the pueblo of Santa 
Domingo, is built upon two or three parallel streets, the houses being of 
adobe construction, and having second stories disposed retreatingly on the 
first, to which access is had by ladders. 


Oscar Loéw also visited Jemez, and says of it: 

Jemez is one of the most prosperous towns in New Mexico, having fine 
fields, large irrigating ditches, and extensive flocks of sheep. A ride six 
miles up the river brought us tothe junction of the two great cafions — 
Guadaloupe and San Diego. Here were the ruins of two pueblos. one 
upon the lower prominence of the Mesa, and the other upon the Mesa 
proper, only approachable by two narrow steep trails, the Mesa being 
nearly everywhere else perpendicular and 750 feet high. The view from 
the Mesa is picturesque and imposing in the extreme. Upon the narrow 
width of the Mesa, near frightful precipices, are the ruins of a town of 
eight houses, partly in parallel rows and partly in squares and partly 
perched between the overhanging rocks. Reasly every house had one 
story and two rooms. The building material was trachytic rock found upon 
the Mesa. Broken pottery, charred corn and millstones for grinding coin 
were found in some of the rooms. Upon asking my Indian guide whether 
the former inhabitants of this town were obliged to descend the steep and 
dangerous pathway every day to the creek to procure water, he replied 
“that there were cisterns on the Mesa in which rain was formerly plenti- 
fully caught. It may be added with regard to the number of pueblos at the 
present day, that they hardly number more than 800 : ouls. 


II. We now turn to the second series of exploration; a ser- 
ies which was conducted under the auspices of the United States 
Government, the reports of which are contained in the docu- 
ments published by Congress, These explorations cover nearly 
all of the ground which was traversed by the Spaniards, and 
resulted in the rediscovery of the Pueblos which they first 
described; also, in the discovery of certain Pueblos in the Chaco, 
cafion, which were not reached and which were in ruins at the 
time. 

The Cafion de Chaco commences about 110 miles northwest 
from Santo Domingo on the Rio Grande. It has enough of the 
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characteristics of a cafion to justify the term, but it differs from 
other cafions in the lowness of the bordering walls and in 
the great breadth of the space between. The level plain be- 
tween the encompassing walls ranges from a half mile to a mile 
in places, and the cliffs on either side vary from fifty to one 
hundred feet in height. 

The cafion commences in southwestern Colorado and runs 
northwest into the San Juan, and drains the Sierra Madre, and 
runs parallel with the Rio de Chelly, which is about ninety 
miles west of it. 

The ruins are 75 miles north of Zuni Pueblos, and 79 miles 
southeast of the cliff dwellings of the San Juan, and very near 
the Navajo country. This location shows that they were once 
the seat of important settlements and a great centre of popula- 
tion. 

The soil in the Cafion de Chaco, though now very arid, 
seems to possess the elements of fertility, and probably, when 
the ruined pueblos along its course were instinct with life, it was 
cultivated. 

The cafion is indeed a wonderful exhibition of nature and 
will always command the admiration of its votaries, as it will 
the attention of the geologists. But it differs very much from 
the other canyons, such as the Mancos and MacE!mo, in that its 
walls are much lower and the mouth of the cafion is soon 
reached. The ruins extend throughout its whole length. 

The person who did the most to awaken geographical interest 
in this region was Gen. J. H. Simpson,' who was connected with 
the expedition sent out by the government to visit the Navajos in 
their reservation in 1846-—7-8.” 

He started from Santa Fé, east of the Rio Grande, and crossed 
that river at Santa Domingo, where were formerly pueblos,, He 
reached the Jemez River and visited the pueblos situated 
there, and noticed the ruins of Ojo Calientes. He crossed the 
head waters of the Rio Puercos, finally entered the Valley of 
Rio Chaco, and visited the series of remarkable Pueblos in the 
Cafion Chaco” He was the first to bring to light these wonder- 
ful ruins, and his account is of general interest. 

From this cafion he passed on to the peaks of the Ojo Cali- 
entes, and finally reached the Cafion de Chelly,‘ where manv 
more interesting ruins were discovered. On his return, he passed 


1 Lieut. Simpson has furnished ground plans of five of these structures, and Mr. Jackson 
has furnished eleven, Mr. Morgan, nine, and two restorations. 


2The Reports of Secretary of War, with Re connaissance of Routes from San Antonio to 
El Paso, by Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. E. Johnston, Lieut. W. F. Smith, Lieut. F. E. Bryan, 
Lieut. N. H. Michler, and Capt. S. G. French. Also, the Report of Captain R. B. Maroy’s 
Route from Ft. Smith to Santa Fe, and the Report of Lieut. J. H. Simpson, of an Expe- 
dition into the Navajo country, etc., July 24th, 1850. Executive Document, No. 64, Thirty- 
First Congress. 


3 For location of the Chaco ruins, see Map II, No. 6. 
4 For location of the ruins on the Rio de Chelly, see Map No. 7 
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south until he reached the Pueblo de Zuni on the Rio de Zuni, 
a branch of the Little Colorado. He moved eastward, visiting 
the ruins at Ojo Caspado and the Inscription Rock near Zuni 
Pass, and following the old trail, he reached the Pueblo de La- 
guna, situated on the San Jose, leaving Mt. Taylor on the north 
and Pueblo de Acoma on the south, and finally reached the Rio 
Grande in New Mexico. 

The journal which he kept is very interesting, and his report 
is one of the most valuable ever published.’ 

In speaking of the country, he says: 

The country, viewed from the top of one of the highest mountains, pre- 
sented to the eye of the beholder, in every direction, hills in their primitive 
grandeur as countless as the billows of the ocean. Far and wide these ten 
thousand single conical mounds rise, intersecting each other at their base 
or higher up their sides, forming an impassable barrier, had not convulsions 
of nature seemed partly to have opened the pass and cafion through which 
the route runs. ; 

The Rio de Santa Fé is quite interesting, varying in depth from 100 to 
150 feet, with the river —— through it. But beyond the canon an ex- 
tended plain stretches westward, about six miles to the Rio Grande. The 
Jemez mountains appear on the further side of the river, and the Sandia 
mountain lifts itself high and sublime to the left. 

The most interesting ruins which Gen. Simpson discovered 
were situated in the Chaco Canon. He platted some five differ- 
ent pueblos, which he named, Pueblo Pintado, Wejegi, Una Vida, 
Hungo Pavie, Chethro Kette, Del Arroyo, and Penasca Blanca, 
and described them carefully. He also discovered several ruined 
pueblos in Canon de Chelley, one of them, a small pueblo, upon 
a shelf of the cliff about 50 feet above the canon; another seven 
miles from the mouth of the canon, which proved to be a pueblo 
in ruins of similar style of architecture to the pueblo on the 
Chaco. 

The following is Genl. Simpson’s description of the Canon 
and the ruined Pueblos in it: , 

We reached the highest point of the land, dividing the tributaries ot the 
Gulf of Mexlco from the Pacific. This land is designated in most of the 
maps as Sierra Madre. From this point we commenced gradually descend- 
ing, and finally came to a point where could be seen, in the distance, a 
conspicuous ruin called the Pueblo Pintado. After having marched 


twenty-one miles, we came to a spring of good water near one of the ruins 
in the vicinity of which we found good fuel and good grazing. After par- 





1 Mr. W. H. Jackson visited this region in 1887. He discovered several new pueblos, sit- 
uated on the Old Arroya, not far from the Pueblo Bonito. One of these seems to have 
been originally terraced in the form of a pyramid like the great houses of Taos. Another 
called the Pueblo Alto, was situated high up on the bluff. It was reached by a series of 
stone steps and hand holes, which had been cut into the hard sand stones, which made an 
ascent up the almost vertical face of the bluff. 

The ruins are situated so as to command a view of the entire horizon. Away to the 
north stretches the great basin of the Rio San Juan. The summit of the La Plata moun- 
tains glimmer in the distance. The Sierra Tunicha stretches across the entire western 
horizon, where, to the south of the elevated table lands, appear the snow covered summits 
of the San Mateo. In the east only the summits of the Jemez are in view, the trosted crown 
of the Relado shining above them all. The ruin is thus midway and above all others, dom- 
inating them as far as its position is concerned. 

2 The Pueblo Indians who inhabit New Mexico are estimated at 10,000 and speak six dis- 
tinct dialects, no one showing anything more than the faintest cognate — with the 
other. The vocabulary shows the characteyv of the languages of the Navajos and Apaches. 
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taking of some refreshments we started to examine the ruins of Pintado. 
We found them to more than answer our expectations, forming one struc- 
ture and built of tabular pieces of hard, fine-grained, compact, gray sand- 
stone (a material entirely unkhown in the present architecture of New 
Mexico), to which the atmosphere has imparted a reddish tinge, the layers 
or beds being not thicker than three inches, and sometimes as thin as one- 
fourth of an inch, it discovers in the masonry a combination of science and 
art which can only be referred to a higher stage of civilization and refine- 
ment than is discoverable in the works of Mexicans or Pueblos of the 
present day. Indeed, so beautifully diminutive and true are the details of 
the structure as to cause it, at a iittle distance, to have all the appearance of 
a magnificent piece of mosaic work. 

On the ground floor, exclusive of the out-buildings, are fifty four apart- 
ments, some of them as small as five feet square, and the largest about 
twelve by six feet. These rooms communicate with each other by very 
small doors, some of them as contracted as two and a half by two anda 
half feet; and in the case of the inner suite the doors communicating with 
the interior court are as small as two and a half by three feet. The princi- 
pal rooms, or the most in use, on account of their having larger doors and 
windows, were these of the second story. The system of flooring seems to 
have been large transverse, unhewn beams six inches in diameter, laid 
transversely from wall to wall. and then a number of smaller ones, about 
three inches in diameter, laid longitudinally upon them. On these was 
placed brush which was covered with a layer of mud and mortar. The 
beams show no signs of the saw or axe. On the contrary, they appear to 
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have been hacked off by some very imperfect instrument. At different 
points about the premises were three circular apartments, sunk in the 
ground, called estufas, where the people held their religious and political 
meetings. 

Two miles over the rolling country brouzht us to the commencement of 
the Canon de Chaco.! Four miles further is a habitation excavated i1 the 
rocks, the front wall being of stone and mud masonry. Thirteen miles from 
our last camp we came to another old ruin called Pueblo Wejegi, The 
circuit of the structure, including the court, was nearly seven hundred feet. 

The number of apartments on the ground floor was probably ninety nine, 
and the highest elevation about twenty-five feet. 

Proceeding down the canon one and a half miles, (its general course 
northwest by west) we came to an old ruimed.structure, called Pueblo Una 
Vida. 

The circuit of this pueblo we found, on measurement, to be go} feet. 
The structure has been built, like those I have already described, of very 
thin tabular, fine grained sandstone, the highest present elevation of the 
main walls being about fifteen feet. Two stories are now discoverable, but 
the mass of debris at the base of the walls certainly shows that there must 
originally, have been nore. The remains of four circular estufas are still 
apparent. 





1 For location of these ruins, see Map. 
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A mile further down the cafion we came to another pueblo in ruins, called 
Hungo Pavie, which is interpreted “Crooked Nose.” These ruins show 
the same nicety in the details of their masonry as those I have already 
described. The ground plan shows an extent of exterior development of 
1.872 feet, and a number of rooms upon the ground-floor equal to 72 feet. 
The structure shows the existence of but one circular estufa, and this is 
placed in the body of the north portion of the building, midway from 
either extremity. This estufa differs from the others we have seen, in 
having a number of interior counterforts. The main walls of the building 
are, at base, two and three-fourths feet through, and at this time show a 
height of about thirty feet. The ends of the floor beams, which are still 
visible, plainly showing that there was, originally, at least, a vertical series 
of four floors; there must then, also, have been originally, at least a series 
of four stories of rooms; and as the dedris at the base of the walls is very 
great, it is reasonable to infer that there may have been even more. 

The floor beams, which are round, in transverse section, and eleven 
inches in diameter, as well as the windows, which are as small as twelve by 
thirteen inches, have been arranged horizontally, with great precision and 
regularitv. Pottery, as usual, was found scattered about the premises. 

Continuing down the cafion one and three-quarter miles further, we 
came to another extensive structure in ruins, the name of which, according 
to the ‘guide, is Pueblo Chettro Kettle, or, as he interpretes it, the “ Rain 


VIEW OF HUNGO PAVIE 


Pueblo.” These ruins have an extent of exterior circuit, inclusive of the 
court, of about 1,300 feet. The material of which the structure has been 
made, as also the style of the masonry, is the same as that of the ruined 
pueblos I have already described —the stone a sandstone, and the beams 
pine and cedar. The number of stories at present discoverable is four, 
there having been originally a series of windows (four and a half by three 
and a half feet) in the first story, which are now walled up. The number 
of rooms on the first floor, all of which were distinguishable, excepting 
those in the west wing, must have been as many as one hundred and 
twenty-four. The circular estufas, of which there are six in number, have 
a greater depth than any we have seen, and differ from them also in ex- 
hibiting more stories, one of them showing certainly two, and possibly 
three, the lowest one appearing to be almost covered up with dedris.* In 
the northwest corner of this ruin is found a room in almost a perfect state 
of preservation. (See Plate.) 

Two or three hundred yards down the cafion we met another old pueblo 
in ruins, called Pueblo Bonito. This pueblo, though not so beautiful in 
the arrangement of the details of the masonry as Pueblo Pintado, is yet 
superior to its point of preservation. ‘The circuit of its walls is about 1,300 
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feet. Its present elevation shows that it has had at least four stories of 
apartments. The number of rooms on the ground floor, at present discern- 
ate. is one hundred and thirty-nine. In this enumeration, however, are 
not included the apartments which are not distinguishable in the east por- 
tion of the pueblo, and which would probably swell the number to about 
two hundred, There, then, having been at least four stories of rooms, and 
supposing the horizontal depth of the edifice to have been uniform, from 
bottom to top, or in other words, not of a retreating terrace form on the 
court side, it is not unreasonable to infer that the original number of rooms 
was as many as eight hundred. But, as the latter supposition is probably 
the most tenable, there must be a reduction from this number of one range 
of rooms for every story after the first, and this would lessen the number 
to six hundred and forty-one. The number of estufas is four, the largest 
being sixty feet in diameter, showing two stories in height, and having a 
present depth of twelve feet. All these estufas are, as in the case of the 
others I have seen, cylindrical in shape and nicely walled up with thin 
tabular stone. Among the ruins are several rooms in a very good state of 
preservation, one of them being walled up with alternate beds of large and 
small stones, the regularity of the combination producing a very pleasing 
effect. The ceiling of this room is also more tasteful than any we have 
seen the transverse bea.as being smaller and more numerous, and the 
longitudinal pieces which rest upon them only about an inch in diameter 
and beautifully regular. These latter have somewhat the appearance of 
barked willow. 

Two miles further down the cafion, but on its left or south bank, we 
came to another pueblo in ruins, called by the guide Pueblo de Penasca 
Blanca, the circuit of which I ascertained to be, approximately, one thous- 
and and seven hundred feet. This is the largest pueblo, in plan, we have 
seen, and differs from others in the arrangement of the stones composing 
its walls. The walls of the other pueblos were all of one uniform charac- 
ter in the several beds composing it; but in this there is a regular alterna- 
tion of large and small stones. the effect of which is both unique and beau- 
tiful. The largest stones, which are about one foot in length, and one-haif 
foot in thickness, forms but a single bed, and then, alternating with these, 
are three or four beds of very small stones, each about an inch in thickness. 
The general plan of the structure also differs from the others in approx- 
imating the form of the circle. The number of rooms at present discover- 
able on the first floor is one hundred and twelve, and the existing walls 
show that there have been at least three stories of apartments. The num- 
ber of circular estufas we counted was seven. 

One thing, however, is certain: the ruins I have described as found upon 
the Rio Chaco are evidently, from the similarity of their style and mode of 
construction, of a common origin, and discover in the materials of which 
they are composed, as well as in the grandeur of their design and superi- 
ority of their workmanship, a condition of architectural exce!lence beyond 
the power of the Indians or New Mexicans of the present day to exhibit. 


III. The next series of explorations were those which led 
into the central province; namely, that in which the Zuni and 
Moqui Pueblos are situated The first to enter this region was 
Lieutenant Whipple and his party, who were sent out in 1853 
to survey the Pacific Railroad.’ 

Lieut. Whipple’s account is very important, as it gives the 
location of the Pueblos and the distances between them, also 
their population. It also gives the relative location of the differ- 
ent Pueblos which are situated on the different rivers. By it we 
may determine the river system and the relation of the districts 





1 See Explorations of the Railroad Route from the Mississippi River to the Pacific. Vol. 
III, Part IlI, page 16, 
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to the river.’ He first visited the pueblos of the Pecos, Isleta 
and other tribes, and gave the population of these villages as it 
was at that time. He also published a map of the Rio Grande 
and Colorado Rivers, with the Indian tribes located upon them. 
One of these maps was, furnished to him by an Indian, and 
proved to be very correct.” The most interesting feature is, that 
the “ starting point,” or the ‘“ most ancient place referred to in 
Indian tradition,” is placed at the head of the map, and called 
“Shipapu.” His route led across the pueblo country, but farther 
south than that of General Simpson’s. It also led through 
the region of the Zuni pueblos. His description of this pueblo 
is interesting and valuable. 

The next to follow Lieut. Whipple was the expedition by 
Lieut. Joseph C. Ives, who was sent out in 1857 to ascertain 
the navigability of the Cvolorado River, His explorations 
led him into contact with tribes of Indians, such as Cocopas, 
Yumas, Chemhuevis, Pimas, Mojaves, Kualapais and Navajos-; 
also into the region of the San Franciso Mountains and the Colo- 
rado Plateau, to the Moquis pueblos. His description of the 
Moqui Pueblos is among the first ever given He says: 

We learned that there were seven towns ; that the name of that which we 


were visiting was Mooshahneh. A second smaller town was half a mile 
distant ; two miles westward was a third, which had been seen from camp 


the ppg before. Five or six miles to the north-east a bluff was pointed 
0 


out as the location of three others; and we were informed that the last of 
the seven, Oraibi, was still further distant on the trail towards the great 
river. 

From these heights, the ascent to which is so difficult and so easily de- 
fended, the Moquis can overlook the surrounding country and descry, ata 
vast distance, the approach of strangers. The towns themselves would be 
almost impregnable to an Indian assault. Each pueblo is built around a 
rectangular court, in which we suppose are @he springs that furnish the 
supply to the reservoirs. Thé exterior walls, which are of stone, have no 
openings, and would have to be scaled or battered down before access 
could be gained to the interior. ‘ 

The successive stories are set back. one behind the other. The lower 
rooms are reached through trap-doors from the first landing. The houses 
are three rooms deep, and open upon the interior court. The arrangement 
is as strong and compactas could well be devised. but as the court is com- 
mon and the landings are separated by no partitions, it involves a certain 
community of residence. The strength of the position, unfortunately, does 
not protect the animals upon the plains below, and our friends informed 
us, with rueful faces, that the Comanches and Navajos had driven off a 
great deal of their stock during the previous year. The Moquisdo not look 
warlike, and but for their natural and artificial defences would, doubtless, 
long ago have been exterminated by their powerful and aggressive 
neighbors. 

The chief, accompanied by several friends, led the way with an incon- 





1 Distances given by Lieut, Whipple: Isleta, 12 miles south of Albuquerque. 

From Laguna to the Sandia Mountains, about 30 miles. 

From the Rio Grande to the Colerado Chiquito, or Fiax River, is 237 miles. 

From the Colorado Chiquito to the north of Rio Colorado, 307 miles. 

The San Francisco Peaks, 12.000 feet above the sea, 5,000 feet above the base. 

Lieut. Whipple gave the population of the 21 towns, or pueblos, inhabitedby Figuex as 
151300 ; of the Navajos, 10,000; of the Moquis, 6,720. 

The pueblos averaged in population about 800, and range from Soo—which is the popu- 
lation of San Juan, to 1,200, — the population ot Acoma. 


2 See Map of Rio Grande. 
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venient alacrity, considering the steepness of the ascent. The stone steps 
being surmounted, we came upon a level summit, and had the walls of the 
pue»los on one side and an extensive and beautiful view upon the other. 
Without giving us time to admire the scene, the Indians led us to a ladder 
planted against the centre of the front face of the pueblo. The town is 
nearly square, and surrounded by a stone wall fifteen feet high, the top of 
which forms a landing extending around the whole. Flights of stone steps 
led frem the first to a second landing, upon which the doors of the houses 
open. Mounting the stairway opposite to the ladder, the chief crossed to 
the nearest door, and ushered us into a low apartment, from which two or 
three others opened towards the interior of the dwelling. Our host cour- 
teously asked us to be seated upon some skins spread along the floor 
against the wall, and presently his wife brought in a vase of water anda 
tray filled with a singular substance that looked more like sheets of thin 
blue wrapping paper rolled up into bundles than anything else that I had 
ever seen. I learned afterwards that it was made from corn-meal, ground 
very fine, made into a gruel, and poured over a heated stone to be baked. 
When dry, it has a surface slightly poJished, like paper. The sheets are 
folded and rolled together, and form the staple article of food with the 
Mogqui Indians.1 

Then we went out upon the landing, and by another flight of steps 
ascended to the roof, where we beheld a magnificent panorama. ‘The San 
Francisco mountain, the valley and cafion of Flax (Colorado) River, and 
the plateaus to the north.and east were all visible, the most distant objects 
appearing distinct and well defined through the transparent atmosphere. 
Several trails rad'ated from the foot of the bluff in perfectly straight lines, 
and could be traced a long way over the level surtace. One conducted to 
the cafion of Flax River, and doubtless to the Yampais village ; another, 
the chief told us, was the trail of the Apaches; another. that of the Coyo- 
teros; a fourth came from Zuni, and still further east was the Navajo trail 
leading to Fort Defiance. 

The next one to follow Lieut. Whipple and Lieut. Ives was 
Capt. J. Macomb, who was accompanied by Dr. J. S. Newberry, 
the celebrated geologist. His report was mainly upon the geo- 
logical features of the country, but also included an account of 
some of the pueblos. The following is his description of the 
Pueblo itself: 

From the Cafion Largo2 in New Mexico to the junction of the San Juan 
with the Colorado, the valley was studded with ruins. They are either in 
open valleys or on the cliffs and buttes, and it is evident that every inch of 
the valley was once cultivated. It is also probable that the inhabitants 
lived in fear of attack from outside enemies.*for some of the buttes were 
crowned with defences. These defensive works have, with time, almost 
entirely disappeared. 

Dr. Newberry mentions ruins near the Dolores River at Suro- 


uara, a town which once must have contained a population of 
several thousands. The report says: “ There is every evidence 
that a large population resided here for many years,— perhaps 
centuries — and that they deserted it several years ago.” 

He describes a ruined town on the Rio Chama,* in New 
Mexico, called Los Canones, situated on an isolated rock, four 
hundred and filty feet high, having abrupt and almost perpen- 


dicular sides, with an area on the top of about twenty acres: 
The town was entirely built of blocks of trachyte, which were quarried 

at the bottom of the rock. Each stone was dressed on all sides, and must 

have been transported to the summit on the shoulders of the workmen. 





1 See Report upon the ‘* Colorado River of the West,” by J. G. Ives; pp. 121-122 

2 The canon Largo is situated northeast of Chaco canon and east of the Mancos Canon. 

3 For location of Chama, see No. 260n Map. This town onthe Rio Chama was situated 
in the Rio Grande district and should be added to those already described. Its character- 
istics are the same as those of Pecos, Taos, and several others. 
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This ends the history of the “ Early American Explorations.” 
It will be noticed, however, that there were several series which 
followed these and that nearly all of them passed over the very 
regions which were reached and described by the early explor- 
ers, and brought to light some very important facts concerning 
them. We shall, therefore, only refer to these and then close 
this review. . 

The first of these to be mentioned is that series which 
began in connection with the Hayden survey, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. W. H. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson visited the region on the Chaco Canon, and de- 
scribed again the ruined pueblos which had been discovered by 
Gen. Simpson, also some new ruins which had not been noticed 
before ; among these were the Pueblo Alto, the Stone Staircases, 
near the Chettro Kettle, and the Water Pockets.’ 

His reports are exceedingly interesting and his descriptions 
remarkably clear and correct. This wasin 1874. The following 
year he was accompanied by Mr. W. H. Holmes, who also made 
a rcport concerniag the Cliff-dwellings of the Mancos, but added 
descriptions of pueblos, or villages, found in this valley, the most 
interesting of which were the ruins on the La Plata —those at 
the Aztec Springs and those on the MacElmo. 

Two other parties were connected with the Hayden Survey. 
These parties visited the various remote parts of the pueblo 
district, and made a report in reference to the ruins found in them. 
One of these reports were made by Dr. J. W. Hoffman, who dis- 
covered two remarkable fortresses located on the Colorado Chi- 
quito, to the southwest ot the Cliff-dwellers’ home. One of these 
he describes as a large and imposing Cliff-dwelling, about 30 to 35. 
feet in height, each story receding several feet, having a square 
tower in the front, through which he gained access to the terraces 
above. This is the only Cliff dwelling which has, so far, been 
discovered so far south, but is important because of the resem- 
blance to the Cliff-dwellings on the San Juan. He also discov- 
ered a Cliff-dwelling, which he called Montezuma Wells. It was 
situated in a deep sink-hole, or recess, in the great plateau, to 
which access was gained by only one place. The buildings which 
were hidden away in the sides of this recess resembled the Cliff- 
dwellings on the San Juan, but differed, in that they were below 
the general level of the country rather than above.’ 

Prof. Cope also made a report in reference to the remains of 
populations on the Gallinas River, to the south-east of the Cliff- 
dwellings region. He says:* 





1For location of these ruins, see Map Nos, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, Division III, 
2 Mr. Hoffman’s description of these ruins will be given in another place. 

_3 The region described by Prof. Cope properly belongs to what we call the southern dis- 
trict; the district in which so many cavate dwellings and small houses are situated, though 
it is east of the Rio Grande. His description is given here because of its connection with 
the Hayden Survey. 
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There are no human residents in the region, and it is only traversed by 
bands of Apache, Navajo and Ute tribes of Indians. The indications of 
this ancient population consists of ruined buildings, pottery, flint imple- 
ments and human bones. Broken vessels of baked clay are frequently 
found, and the fragments occur in all kinds of situations throughout the 
country. They are usually most easily discovered on the slopes of the 
hills and hog-backs of Cretaceous Tertiary Age, and where abounding, gene- 
rally lead to a ruined building standing on the elevation above. 

My attention was first called to the archeology of the regjon by observ- 
ing that the conic hills just mentioned appeared to be, in many instances, 
crowned with stone structures, which, on examination, proved to be ruined 
buildings. These are round or square, with rounded angles, and from 
15 to 25 feet in diameter. The walls are two and three feet in diameter, 
and composed of stones of mcderate size, which have been rouyhly 
dressed or built without dressing, into solid, but not very closely-fitting, 
masonry. The walls remaining measure from to feet high downward. The 
floor inside is basin-shaped, or like a shallow bird nest, and frequently sup- 
ports a growth of sage-brush of the same size and character as that growing 
on the plains below, and other shrubs. A building more or less exactly 
agreeing with this description was fourd on the summit of every hill of a 
conical form in the vicinity. Their form is probably due to the shape of 
the hill, as they were differently built on the level hog-backs. None of the 
circular buildings were found io be divided, nor were any traces of such 
buildings observed on lower ground. 

The position of these buildings is susceptible of the same explanation as 
that of the still inhabited Moqui villages of Arizona, so interestingly de 
scribed by Lieut. Ives in his report on his survey of the Rio Colorado of 
the West, and on the route from its cafion to Santa Fé. They were doubt- 
less perched on these high eminences for purposes of defense, and they 
were conveniently located near a pe ennial stream, which permitted them 
to carry on a system of agriculture no doubt similar to that now practiced 
by the Moquis. The inhabitants of Cristone felt, however, one disadvan- 
tage not known to the Moquis,— they were, so far as present indications go, 
without water on their elevated rocks, but were dependent for their supply 
on the Gallinas Creek. I found no indication of cisterns which should fur- 
nish such supply in time of siege, although they doubtless could depend for 
a considerable length of time on rain water, which they caught and pre- 
served in the many vessels of pottery, whose fragments are now so numer- 
ous about the ruins.* 

It is evident that the region of the Gallinas was once as thickly inhabited 
as are now the more densely populated portions of the Eastern States. The 
number of buildings in a square mile of that region is equal to, if not 
greater than, the number now existing in the more densely pouplated rural 
districts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


The most important series of explorations took place after 
the organization of the Ethnological Bureau, 1878-9. The his- 
tory of it is as follows: 

In 1869 Major J. W. Powell made a celebrated expedition on 
the Colorado River, and was subsequently placed at the head ot 
the Geographical and Geological Survey. In 1879 the Ethno- 
logical Bureau was established, and the first report was published 
in 1880. The same year Mr. James Stevenson was placed at the 
head of an expedition to make collections among the Zuni ruins. 
Along with him, Mr. Frank H. Cushing and Mr. J. K. Hillers, 
who was photographer of the Bureau, with a pumber of assist- 
ants. Mr. Stevenson returned with his party to Washington, but 





*See Ancient Ruins in New Mexico and Colorado, pp. 166, 167 and 171. 
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Mr. Cushing remained at Zuni to study the language and cus- 
toms of the Zunis. Asa result, a large amount of pottery and 
stone implements from the pueblos was added to the collection 
at Washington, a catalogue of which was published in the Report 
for 1880 and ’81. 

A description of the Zuni fetiches and an interesting account 
of the Zuni philosophy and mythology, called the Zuni Illiad, 
was prepared by Mr. Frank H. Cushing and published in the 
same Report. Other expeditions were fitted out by the Bureau 
which made their report later on. The pottery of the ancient 
Pueblos was described by Mr. W. H. Holmes in the Report for 
i882 and ’83; a Study of the Textile Art in the Report for 1884 
and ’85. A very valuable account of the Pueblo architecture in 
Tusayan and Cibola by Victor Mindeleff, and an account of 
the mythical sand paintings of the Navajo Indians by Mr. Jas. 
Stevenson, in 1886 and ’87. An account of the Medicine Men 
of the Apaches in 1887 and ’88, An interesting account of the 
mythology of the tribe called the Sias, by Matilda C. Stevenson, 
in 1889 and ’90. Of the ruins and canons of the great Colorado, 
discovered by Major Powell, some were small houses of the 
Cliff-house type, which were either isolated or in groups together. 
Small house ruins were also discovered by the party sent out by 
Major Powell. These are side by side with communal Pueblos, 
though the object of them is unknown. 
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IROQUOIAN PHILOLOGY. 


To the Editor of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 


I have to thank my esteemed friend and co-worker, the Rev. 
Dr. Beauchamp, for obligingly drawing attention, in your last 
number, to the need of some further explanation of the Iro- 
quois motto on the “Schuylkill Gun.” I should have given 
this explanation in my article on the subject in your January 
number, but for my unwillingness to overload my contribution 
with minute philological details, in which very few readers are 
likely to take interest. I may say at once, that there is no 
more doubt as to the true meaning of the motto than there is 
as to the meaning of “£ pluribus unum.” Probably, if I had 
stated in my article that the translation which | gave of it had 
been submitted to the Rev. Isaac Bearfoot, the well known 
Mohawk clergyman and scholar (who is undoubtedly the 
highest authority in regard to his native language), and had 
been fully approved by him, Dr. Beauchamp would not have 
thought it worth while to trouble you or myself with any 
further conjectures. . 

The motto is Kawantio che keeteru, or, as it would be written 
in the modern missionary orthography “ Kewentio tsi kiteron,” 
which I, with Mr. Bearfoot’s approval, have rendered, “I am 
master wherever I am.” Now it is quite true that there are 
two totally distinct Iroquois words from which ewenniio 
might be derived. The one is kawenniio (written by Bruyas, in 
his ancient dictionary, ,awendio) meaning ‘a fine voice,” or, 
“to speak finely;” and the other is also kawenniio (likewise 
written by Bruyas gawendio) meaning “to be master.” The 
former is derived from the root hawenna (or gawenna ) “ voice,” 
“word,” or “speech,” and the latter from the root Lawen (or 
gawen) “to belong to.” From this latter verb is derived the 
modern Iroquois word for God, Rawenniio, “He is the Great 
Master,” or, “ He is the Great One to whom we belong.”” The 
final 220 (or tyo) retains in this word its ancjent meaning of 
“ great,’ whereas in later times the signification is changed to 
“fine,” or “beautiful.” To speak of the “ beautiful voice” of a 
32-pounder would hardly have occurred to an Indian; and, if 
it had, the force of the subsequent part of the motto would be 
lost. sz (otherwise written 72, or in the motto che) is a very 
common particle in Iroquois, meaning “that,” “that which,” 
‘“‘whatever,” “wherever,” and the like, according to the context. 
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The concluding word is derived from the verb senteron, mean- 
ing “to be in some place.” It is a verb of the fourth Iroquois 
conjugation, in the first person singular, and means merely “I 
am,” or, “I abide,” when used in reference toa place. The 
simple substantive verb (meaning “to be,” without reference 
to place or other circumstances) is unknown to the Iroquois 
dialect. Dr. Beauchamp’s native informants have overlooked 
this verb, kenteron, and have sought to find in the word heeteru 
something that would mean “ground” or earth,” evidently 
thinking of kahenta, meadow, or kaheta, field. But it is impos- 
sible to suppose that either Conrad Weiser or Pyrlceus could 
make such a botch in spelling either of these common words. 

I may add that the sound of d (after z) which Bruyas intro- 
duces into these words (making each of them gawendio) isa 
“strengthened ’”’ pronounciation of ”, which was formerly much 
used by Iroquois speakers, but is now less common, and does 
not appear at all in Father Cuoq’s Iroquois Lexicon. It may 
be compared to the superfluous d which uneducated speakers 
use in the preterit of drown, making it drownded. In the older 
Iroquois and Huron speech its use was not deemed a defect, 
but rather a grace of language. I hardly need add that the 
letters £ and g (hard) are used indifferently in the Iroquois 
dialects, the sound being an “ intermediate” one. 

I would strongly recommend my friend, Dr. Beauchamp, 
either to devote himself to the study of the Iroquois language 
with the same earnestness which has enabled him to master 
the Latin, Greek and Hebrew tongues, or else, in his inquiries 
into the meaning of words and phrases of the language, to 
apply, directly to the best authorities, who are scholars trained 
in linguistic researches, like the Rev. J, A. Cuogq, the Rev. Mr. 
Bearfoot, and Mr. J. N, B. Hewitt. His present informants, 
with the best intentions, will constantly mislead him, and thus 
cause him, unwillingly, to mislead others. There is no royal 
road to Indian, any more than to classic, philology. 

Horatio HAce, 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 


RECORDS OF THE ISRAELITES IN EGYPT. 


According to the Bible account in Genesis and Exodus, the descendants 
of Jacob passed several centuries in bondage in Egypt. Ever since the 
hieroglyphics on the monuments began to be deciphered hopes have been 
cherished that some traces would be found of the connection of the history 
of Egypt and Israel at that time; but up to the present year of grace no 
direct mention of the Israelites has been found. The Egyptian kings that 
figured most largely in biblical history—Necho, Tirhakah, So, and Shishak 
—have been identified; but little of their doings in Palestine has been found 
recorded; in short, little beyond lists of some of the Palestinian towns con- 
quered by Shishak and Tirhakab, which enlarges our knowledge of the 
geography, but not of the history. 

Captain W. M. Flinders Petrie gives an interesting account in The Con- 
témporary Review (May) of the first discovery of a contemporaneous re- 
cord on the monuments of the existence of Israel in the age of the Egyptian 
king Merenptah. supposed to be identical with the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
The failure to find such traces heretofore is explained by Captain Petrie 
when he says that unfortunately only the sites of temples and fortresses 
occupied by the dominant Egyptians can be readily submitted to examina- 
tion, and, as he shows further on, the Egyptian monuments belonging to 
the Hebrew period were largely destroyed by the later kings. 

It was last December that Mr. Petrie undertook — with the permission of 
M. de Morgan, the Director of the Department of Antiquities, and the 
cordial cooperation of the Franco-Egyptian Administration of Antiquities 
—to excavate an important district at Thebes, containing most of the 
royal funerary temples. The more immediate results are thus given in 
summary form: 

“Three months of excavation in this ground brought to light the sites 
of four royal temples hitherto quite unknown—those of Amenhotep II, 
Tahutmes IV, Tausert, and Saptah, dating from about 1450 to 1150 B.C.; 
another temple was identified as belonging to Merenptah, and ‘two others 
already known—of Uazmes and Rameses the Great — were fully explored 
and fresh results obtained. With six of these temples we are not here con- 
cerned; but that of Merenptah contained the historical prize of the year.” 

The story is then told of King Merenptah, who was the vandal of his age, 
and who, finding that his expulsion of foreign enemies left a scarcity of 
men for public works, proceeded to build his own funeral temple by tear- 
ing down that of Amenhotep III, and using the material. The account 
proceeds as follows: 

“Amid all this destruction—as bad as anything ever done by Turk or 
Pope — there was one block which almost defied injury. For a great ac- 
count of his religious benefactions, Amenhotep III had selected a splendid 
slab of black syenite, penetrated with quartz veins. It stood 1o feet 3 in- 
ches high and 5 feet 4 inches wide, while its thickness of 13 inches of such 
a tough material prevented its suffering from a mere fall. {tis the largest 
stele of igneous rock known, and was polished like glass on its exquisitely 
flat faces. The religious change of leases IV led to his erasing the 
figures of the god Amon, and nearly all the inscription. But Sety I piously 
re-engraved both the scene and inscription, and added that ‘the restoration 
of the monuments was made by Maat-men-ra (Sety) for his father Amen.’ 
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This noble block Merenptah stole and re-used; the face of it was set into 
a wall, and the back of it thus shown was engraved with a scene and a long 
historical inscription of Merenptah. It was afterward overthrown on the 
destruction of his temple, and lay flat on the ground without any damage 
but one small chip. The amount of inscription on it is almost without pre- 
cedent. One side alone contains nearly twice as much as the enormous 
stele of sandstone still lying in the temple of Amenhotep, and both sides 
together contain about 6,000 signs. The condition of it is perfect; not a 
single sign is defaced or injured ; the scenes are complete, the faces of the 
figures as fresh as when cut, and the painting on the scene of Merenptah is 
as bright as if laid on yesterday.” 

The writer gives a translation of the inscription, following the rendering 
of Mr. Griffith, and for convenience dividing it into paragraphs with appro- 
priate headings. 

The matter of chief interest is found in the closing portion, “ Triumph of 
Merenptah” : 

“For the sun of Egypt has wrought this change; he was born as the 
fated means of revenging it, the king Merenptah. Chiefs bend down, say- 
ing ‘ Peace to thee’ ; not one of the nine bows raises his head. Vanquished 
are the Tahennu (N. Africans) ; the Khita (the Hittites) are quieted ; rav- 
aged is Pa-Kanana (Kanun) with all violence; taken is Askadni (As- 
kelon ?) ; seized is Kaznel ; Yenu (Yanoh) of the Syrians is made as though 
it had not existed ; THE PEOPLE OF YISRAAL IS SPOILED, IT HATH NO 
SEED ; Syria has become as widows of the land of Egypt; all lands together 
are in peace. Every one that was a marauder hath been subdued by the 
king Merenptah, who gives life like the sun every day.” 

The entire inscription makes 1,400 words in the translation. Of course, 
the most important point of all—and the point that may never be abso- 
lutely settled —is the interpretation and historical setting of the short sen- 
tence in the translation, printed in small capitals : THE PEOPLE OF YISRAAL 
IS SPOILED, IT HATH NO SEED. Captain Petrie concludes his article by 
suggesting five different views that may be taken of the passage. His dis- 
cussion of these five views is too extended, if not too eer speculative, to 
be quoted here. We part with his most interesting article by citing the’ 
closing paragraphs which suggest the two essentially different points of 
view from which the discussion may be carried on, and the need of more 
light before any certain conclusion can be arrived at : 

“ Which view is taken of this new light on Old Testament history must 
largely depend on the manner in which the earlier books are estimated. I 
have here endeavored to make the statements such asto be as little affected 
as possible by diverse opinions already existing. Far more positive infor- 
mation is needed before we can place the question. of early Jewish history 
in a clear connection with the rest of the world. But we have now got one 
firm point in the midst of the great uncertainties which have hitherto beset 
the subject. 

‘ Two practical lessons, however, may be clear to the publiic ; first, that 
if we are ever to understand history, in the Bible or out of it, the pick is our 
instrument and the ruin-mounds are our material ; second, that it is by the 
exhaustive clearance of small sites which can readily be examined that we 
shall soonest reach our results, and leave the less to be destroyed by the 
ceaseless plundering that is always going on.” —Literary Digest. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE MAGNIFICENCE OF PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 


Four hundred years ago America was a magnificent country. 
It was at the time of the discovery a land of wonders. The 
Spaniards were the chief discovers and the earliest explorers 
never ceased to admire the strange things, and their descriptions 
are full of expressions which show the excitement which they 
were under. 

They speak of the strange cities ful! of great temples and 
magnificent palaces, and of a barbaric magnificence which was 
fully equal to anything that could be seen in Europe. They 
told also, of other cities hidden away in the deep interior which 
were unlike anything that existed in the world. They wrote 
also, of tribes and nations who dwelt farther east along the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, from Florida to the Mississippi 
river, who dwelt in large villages and had strange customs; 
they were not so magnificent as those of the central provinces, 
yet they were sufficiently numerous to excite attention and 
interest all people. No disappointment was expressed by the 
historians though the same writers who described these regions 
had recently come from Peru, and one of them was called the 
“Inca.” We, none of us, at the present time, can realize the 
impression which was formed on these Spaniards as they passed 
from one part of this continent to another. It was only after 
the French and the English began exploring the northern re- 
gions and came in contact with the wild tribes of Indians which 
were dwelling in New England and were scattered along the 
chain of Great Lakes, that any change occurred. 

The excitement then passed away, and, after the conquests, 
the wonder gradually died out and America took its place among 
the other lands of the globe as it had been long inhabited. 

After that time the impression began to gain foot-hold. That 
the Spaniards magnified everything they saw and had exagerated 
the condition of things. The romance wore away and the 
struggle for conquest combined with the hardship of exploring 
filled the picture with shadows and reduced America to a region 
of dense forests and wide prairies and great lakes, and long 
rivers, where were wild animals and still wilder Indians. The 
term indian began to signify a very different thing from what it 
had before. 

Since then, however, there has been a strange reaction which 
has been growing worse and worse, until, of late, the feeling has 
been that there was nothing in America which was especially 
worthy of note. The magnificence which had been pictured 
was only a dream, 
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The prehistoric condition of America which had been so 
graphically described by the Spaniards was, after all, very tame; 
especially when compared with the historic conditions of the 
East. The nations themselves were inferior and should only 
be compared to the unconverted races of the globe. Columbus 
had giyen to them the strange name of “Indians” because he 
was seeking India, and he imagined that they were East Indians; 
but the name has been constantly misleading us. In fact, a new 
school has been established whose chief object was to show that 
the term “Indian” furnishes a clew to all that was native. The 
Indians are the representatives of the prehistoric race or races. 
The result is, that a cloud has settled down upon the past his- 
tory which has obscured all the magnificence which prevailed 
and reduced the record to a mere matter of fact, ascribing the 
graphic descriptions to mere glamour, and the desire to produce 
sensation, The native races have been run in the same mould; 
are supposed to have had the same system which prevailed 
among the wild tribes, especially among the Iroquois. 

Criticism has been fastened upon every one who sought to 
stem the current and who maintained that there was any mag- 
nificence in prehistoric America. The wings of imagination 
were both clipped. Rhetoric was eschewed. Terms that were 
the most literal and least expressive must be used. There were 
no cities in Central America, but pueblos; no kings, but chiefs, 
no palaces, but communistic houses; no temples, but estufas. 
Even the old terms which were expressive, such as mound- 
builders, pueblos, Aztecs, Toltecs, must all be discarded or 
attended with the term Indian, and made to describe the kind of 
Indian which was to be designated. 

Fortunately, however, the werk of exploring has gone on and 
the facts are now coming out which essentially confirm what 
was written over 300 years ago. The Spanish authors were not 
read except by those who usé the most literal terms, but the 
revelations of the spade brings to us the significance of the 
Spanish words and the pictures are not, after all, so overdrawn 
as was imagined. The engravings of J. L. Stephens have been 
supplemented by the pencil of W. H. Holmes. The descrip- 
tions of Garcilasso De La Vega, who first spoke of the ancient 
people of Florida, are supplemented by the rhetorical sentences 
of Mr. F. H. Cushing, and our imagination is again fired. We 
believe, after .all, that there were magnificent cities in Central 
America. The people who dwelt on the shores of the mountain 
lake in Mexico and worshiped. their divinities on the lofty 
Teocalli were not like the ordinary Indians of the North; We 
believe that the people who dwelt in the sunny glades of the 
southern states and made their homes on the sunny islands off 
the coast of Florida, were not like the skraellings which the 
Norsemen discovered on the coasts of New England. 
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The tribes uf the north were like the Mongolians; those of 
the south were like the Malays. 

The same picture, which 3,000 years ago was presented along 
the Asiatic coast could, 300 years ago, be seen along the Amer- 
ican coost; the Atlantic and the Pacific represented the same 
stages, though they were separated by thousands of years. 

These late reports seem like the earliest, yet the strong 
expressions of surprise now counteract the tendency to 
minimize. If the discoverers have been startled by their own 
finds, it is well that they describe them in graphic terms, for the 
more we look at the relics which come from these finds the 
more surprised we are. There are gathered, at the Field Mus- 
eum in Chicago, casts from Central America and Yucatan, 
which seem to strongly impress the mind as we study them. 
There are specimens of pottery and of weaving from the pueblos 
of the west which make the same impression. Even relics 
which came from the Hopewell mounds in Ohio, notwith- 
standing the fact they are called “Indian” show, a mag- 
nificance which can be described only by the term mound- 
builders all in one sentence. They may be said to contain the 
same features which were generally distributed through the 
three stages of culture, showing that here in America we had a 
grade of society which was unique and superior to anything that 
was known in prehistoric Europe: 

In fact, we have to put prehistoric America two or three 
stages in advance of Europe, giving to the stone-age as it ex- 
isted among the mound-builders all the qualities of the bronze 
age. found in the lake dwellings there, ascribing to the cliff 
dwellings all the magnificance which belonged to the rude stone 
monuments, ascribing to the pyramids of Central America even 
more of the magnificance that is found in the pyramids of Egypt, 
thus making the prehistoric age in America overlap the historic 
age of the east. These remarks have been drawn out by the 
very remarkable discovery of a Mound Builders village, made 
by F. H. Cushing. We shall not dwell upon it herg. The de- 
scription was given to the Mew York Journal, which is an illus- 
trated sensational paper. We only take the wood cut, which was 
used and reproduce it, and furnish it to our readers for inspection. 

We shall delay the further account until we get something 
that is less sensational, and yet the facts are enough to warrant 
what we have said, for we believe in the magnificence of pre- 
historic America and this illustrates the superiority of the 
mound-builders of the south to the ordinary Jndian as he is 
known at the present time. 

It is a picture of a mound-builders’ village which contains the 
elements of the Lake dwellings, the shell heaps, the pyramid 
mound-builders, all in one. 

It will be in accord with the impression which is drawn from 
the reading of the early historians, and shows that they furnished 
a correct picture of the country as it was then. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Joun S. Sarcent.—The mural decorations in the Boston 
Public Library have attracted a great deal of attention and 
some criticism. The artist has undertaken to give a mytho 
logical picture of the progress, but has mingled so many figures 
and strange conceptions with his colors that it is very difficult 
to make out what his intent is. The artist has not been known 
as an adept in mythology, and his skill is exercised more as that 
of an artist in presenting an allegorical picture than mytho- 
logic. The following is a sketch of his life : 

Possibly, in his youthful days, when he made pencil-drawings from the 
heroic figures in the great canvases by Tintoretto, Titian and Paul Veronese 
in Venice and Florence, and drew them again from memory to show his 
comrades in Paris the grandeur of line in these compositions which had so 
deeply stirred him, he laid the foundations of this stability. This quality 
has been of much benefit to him. Confronted by one difficult artistic prob- 
lem after another, he has presented in every case solutions which, though 
sometimes more complete and more brilliant than others, have been at least 
audacious. 

His career has been a cosmopolitan one, and his youth was passed 
among surroundings very different from those that affect the intellectual 
bent of most American boys who become painters and sculptors. He was 
born in Florence, Italy, in 1856, whither his parents had gone to live some 
years before. His father was Dr. Fitz-Hugh ee sg a Boston physician, 
and his mother, whose maiden name was Newbold, and who belonged to a 
well-known family of Philadelphia, possessed the accomplishment of paint- 
ing very cleverly in water-colors. Educated partly in Italy and partly in 
Germany, young Sargent entered the Academy of Fine Arts at Florence at 
a comparatively early age, and before he was eighteen had spent several 
years in artstudy. He learned to paint in water-colors, as well as to draw 
with the pencil or charcoal, and one snmmer, when he was in the Tyrol with 
his mother, Frederick Leighton, not yet a peer and president of the Royal 
Academy, but a famous English artist notwithstanding, meeting them, com- 
mended the boy’s work, and counseled him to continue. 


A. Sc. A.—The Australian Association for the Advancement of 
Science was*first established in Sydney eight years ago. Its 
meetings have hitherto been annual, and have been held in 
the capitals of the colonies—Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Hobart, Christchurch and Brisbane. The number of members 
on the list of each meeting has been from 600 to 800. The 
Sections correspond very much with those of the British Asso- 
ciation. The next meeting will be held in Sydney about 
eighteen months hence. If any of your learned readers are 
disposed to help us by their presence or by contributing papers, 
I can assure them of a hearty welcome. 

I. G. F. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Journal de la Societe des Americanistes de Paris. Tome Premier: Paris, 
Hotel des Societes Savantes, 28 Rue Serpente. 1895-1896. 

The organization of a new society of Americanists in Paris has resulted 
in the establishment of a new journal. The names of the officers are well 
known in America, and are in themselves a guarantee of success. The 
following are the names: Honorary President, the Duke de Loubat; Hon- 
orary Vice-Presidents, M. G. Maspero, M. Jules Oppert ; President, Dr. E. 
T. Hamy ; Vice-Presidents, Le Prince Roland Bonaparte, General Mere- 
dith Reed, Marquis de Peralta ; Secretary, M. Henri Cordier; Treasurer, 
Marquis de Bassano. 

The first article in the Yourna/ is entitled, “A Study of the American 
Collections on the Occasion of the Fourth Centennial of the Discovery of 
America,” by Dr. E. T. Hamy. The second article is entitled, “ The 
Question of Fusang,” by M. Henri Cordier. 

The Yourna/ is a folio and has about forty-one pages, and is illustrated 
by several full-page phototypes, which represent the varioas basis and 
sculptured rocks from Honduras and elsewhere. The Fourna/ also con- 
tains the Constitution of the Society. 

We trust that the organization will result in the increased interest in 
American archeology. We hope that it may furnish information on the 
localities which have not yet been reached, but which are, undoubtedly, 
very rich in pre-historic remains. 


The Hill Caves of Yucatan. By Henry C. Mercer, Philadelphia. 1896. 


At Progreso, Yucatan, late in January, 1895, the writer, with face turned 
toward Chiapas, crossed trails with Mr. Mercer, who was on his way to the 
interior to examine the remarkable caves of the hill country. It was hardly 
six months later that the report on the hill caves was announced, and the 
archeological world welcomed the appearance of this attractive volume, 
illustrated with many carefully drawn sections of the caverns and photo- 
graphic views of the unique scenery, people and relics. 

A lengthy review of the work is hardly neeessary in this place as the re- 
sults achieved, though the result of much careful research, are, so far as 
the burning question of the antiquity of man in America is concerned, 
exceedingly simple. The trenching of the culture layers of the caves in 
many widely separated localities brought to light nothing to suggest occu- 
pancy by peoples other than those so well known to the archeologist and 
historian, and the lover of research experiences a feeling akin to disap- 
pointment that this strange land, so rich in remains of later times, should 
be a blank as to the early history of the race. Of course it may be said that 
Mr. Mercer’s results are negative and that further investigation may bring 
to light traces of antecedent cultures, and this may well be with respect to 
the great Central American region, but with respect to northern Yucatan 
the result reached would appear to be well nigh final. The writer has 
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searched in vain on many sites on the shores and far inland for indications 
of a culture more primitive than that of the Mayas but has found nothing, 
and Mr. E. H. Thompson, who has conducted explorations in many parts 
of the country and has trenched the cavern deposits with much care, se- 
cured no traces of a pre-Maya occupation. 

So homogeneous are the characters of the Maya remains themselves 
that the conclusion is reached that the period of occupancy of that people 
was brief. It is true, further, that the whole of the northern end of the 
peninsula has an appearance of newness as if but recently lifted above 
the sea, and in traveling through the country one is constantly impressed 
with the thought that the vast, often soilless plains, are but newly born. 
Our botanists tell us, also, that many phenomena of plant life indicate a 
decided lack of adjustment to existing conditions, and we are led to ask if 
it is possible that the Peninsula of Yucatan was yet unborn, or at least 
still unfitted for human habitation during the earlier stages of develop- 
ment of American peoples and culture. 

Of the many interesting details-of cave hunting and trenching nothing 
need be said save that the reader will find them all novel and entertaining 
as well as instructive. The work is issued in the form of a graphic sketch 
rather than as a formal and studied essay. It is to be expected of Mr. 
Mercer that he will not rest long before letting in much needed light on 
the caverns of still more southern regions.—W. H. H. 





The Lunar Cult in Chaldea. When the god had a solar character the 
goddess had alunar nature; if one presided over the day, the other presided 
over the night; if one personified the active elements —fire and air, the 
other represented the passive elements— water and earth. (Chaldean 
Magic, p. 130.) 

There was the idea, during the earliest period of the religion of the 
Euphrates, of a cosmic and uranic god, who was at once heaven, earth and 
time, a deity termed by the Greeks an AZon.—(J/did, p. 133.) 

This was certainly one of the rudest conceptions of the supernatural and 
of the unknown power which governs the world, as it was also one of the 
most primitive, for it bordered on fetichism, and even adopted some of its 
principles, by confiding blindly in talismans and in their mysterious power. 
Spirits, everywhere dispersed, produced all the phenomena of nature, and 
directed and animated all created beings. They caused evil and good, 
guided the movements of the celestial bodies, brought back the seasons in 
their order, made the winds to blow and the rain to fall, and produced, by 
their influence, atmospheric phenomena, both beneficial and destructive ; 
they also rendered the earth fertile, and caused plants to germinate and to 
bear fruit, presided over the birth and preserved the lives of living beings, 
and yet, at the same time, sent death and disease. 

There were spirits of this kind everywhere —in the starry heavens, in the 
earth and in the intermediate regions of the atmosphere ; each element was 
full of them — earth, air, fire and water,— and nothing could exist without 
them. There were particular ones for each element, each celestial body, 
each creature, and each object in nature. A very distinct and definite per- 
sonality was ascribed to them, and we see no trace of the idea of a Supreme 
God, of a first principle, with which they were connected. 











